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Reaping presupposes sowing. 
joying the beatity and fragrance 
of hyacinths and tulips in the spring is a consequence 


How to Secure 
Results 


of planting bulbs in the autumh. 
tude of children when they are grown up, comes 
caring lovingly for them before they can appreci 
what is done in their behalf. It is pleasant to 


En- 


Having the grati- 


of 
ate 
re- 


ceive the joyous results of service ; but we cannot 


have the results without the toilsome service 


in 
advance, 
= 
Office of There is a right and a wrong way 
Circumstance 


of looking at circumstances. 


We 


may look upon them as hammers by which we are 


to be pounded into shape, or we may regard th 
as gymnastic apparatus, by the judicious use of wh 
we can make ourselves strong. In the one case, 
expect to get character -by having it forced on 
from without ; in the other, we expect to get it 


em 
ich 
we 

us 


by 


- 


developing it from within through our self-activity. 
But character is not held in solution in the atmos- 
phere, nor is it resident in our surroundings.  Cir- 
cumstances do not possess an atom of it, and cannot 
therefore give it to us. In every man the germ of 
character lies, and the office of circumstance is ,to 
offer him the opportunity of developing his own 
strength by exercise. 
— 

Demanding or If sympathy is deserved it need 
Deserving Sympathy not be demanded. There are two 
ways of getting others to share our troubles, One 
is by approving ourselves to“their confidence, and by 
meriting their sympathy, thus inducing them volun- 
tarily and lovingly to put their shoulders under our 
burdens and assist us in bearing them. - The other 
is the method of the debt-collector or highway rob- 
ber.. We may go through life growling and com- 
plaining, and thrusting our afflictions upon others 
until they are compelled to suffer them in common 
with us, whether they pity us or themselves most, 
We may make them share our troubles, but we do 
not share their sympathy. If we deserve sympathy, 
we are pretty sure of getting it by courageously and 
quietly showing that we are deserving: we cannot 
have it by demanding it with whines and lamenta- 
tions, and demonstrations of our suffering forced 
upon unwilling ears. 

as 

We cannot expect to be estimated 
solely according to our intentions. 
One cannot safely estimate himself by what he in- 
tends todo. A thousand of the best intentions will 
amount to nothing unless accompanied by some 
actual doing. One act rescued and set omits feet 
out of the land of dreamy intentions is worth more 
than all the perfect dreams which never become more 
than dreams. Perfect dreaming will not make per- 
fect work. Only working will do that. There is a 
point beyond which all farther p¥paration in the 
way of thinking a thing over is useless, and at that 
point the only farther preparation worth speaking of 
is actually setting to work. A touch of firmness and 
reality which nothing else can give, is imparted to all 
the rest of a inan’s intentions when he definitely sets 
about the accomplishment of a single long-cherished 
purpose, Something quite new enters into his hand 
and his heart when he gets to werk. 
before. 


Getting to Work 


It never comes 


— 


Good weather-is not uniform 
weather. Uniform weather is not 
good weather. All sunshine, or all rain, would be 
very poor weather. We call bright days pleasant 
days, when bright days are not too frequent. But 
when the sun shines on with never a cloud day 
after day, and the ground parches, and dust fills the 
air, and the flowers droop, and the grass withers, we 
tire of the sunshine, and we long for showers. 
Then, when the clouds gather and the rain falls, we 
think that that day is a pleasanter day, and we call it 
delightful weather. That climate is choicest which 
gives rain and shine, clouds and clear sky, cold and 
heat, in due proportion. In such a climate man 
best prospers and develops. April is the typical 


Blessings of 
Sun and Shower 


month of the temperate zone. As in the outer 

world, so in the inner. Joy and sorrow, ease and 

hardship, must be in due proportion to bring man to 

his best., This would not be our choice for our- 

selves or for our dear ones ; but God knows what 

is best for us and for them, and he orders accord- 

ingly. Then we come to see that he has ordered all 

in wisdom and in love, and we are grateful that we 

did not have our own choice. If we could but” 
realize this now, every one of us could say : 


‘« The joy that comes in sorrow’ s guise, 
The sweet pains of self-sacrifice, 
I would not have them otherwise.’’ 


CA 


Disability the Worst Punishment 
of Sin 


/ NE’S spiritual growth may be largely determined 

by his feeling about sin. When we were chil- 
dren, perhaps, the worst conceivable effect of sin 
was the objective penalty ; we believed that some- 
thing visibly bad might happen terus. Growing up, we 
found that visible penalties did not always follow sin, 
but instead there came the inward penalty of remorse, 
and a haunting disturbance of our natural feelings. 
To avoid this feeling and its discomfort may have 
been once our chief motive for not sinning. Yet 
remorse could not be depended upon to establish 
righteousness, If one’s real bent is toward evil, he 
will gravitate toward it all in good time if the fear of 
remorse is the only restraint. 

The purest and final restraint operates only on 
those who have learned to love God, so that the worst 
imaginable disaster for them would be to have to live 
without him, and for those who have so come to love 
his work that their sharpest loss would be to find 
that they had no right henceforth.to engage in it. 
To have one’s work taken away, to be cast into the 
*‘outer darkness’’ of those who are not fit to serve, 
would be the bitterest punishment that could come 
to a man who has grown in spiritual perception. 

Hard as it is to bear a downright visitation of God’s 
disfavor, and heavy as is the experience of unclean 
memories stealing like a damp through all the 
chambers of the soul, it is reserved for something 
else to wake a man thoroughly to what sin means, tg 
make him face himself and repent of it. Thatis thé 
discovery that sin has taken away his ability to do 
right even if he would, and that powers which he 
thought he had only to call on when he would, and 
see them rise at his bidding, have been killed almost 
down to the root by long-continued sin. The sinner 
thinks that all he has to do is to say the word and his 
powers shall spring and bloom at once, when the 
awful fact is that they have almost disappeared while 
he thinks they are only locked up. He thinks he 
can go to work when he will, only to find that the 
work will not come to him, will not trust itself to such 
enfeebled powers as his. To find power departed 
just as ambition arises, is the most shocking result of 
sin. 


How many mer are thinking that they may do as 
they please now, and later atone for it by extra good 
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‘made of ourselves. 


service to God, only to find that they have so dimin- 
ished their powers that they cannot do even common 
service. Perhaps this mistake comes from the idea 
that God is so scant of good service that he is glad 
to take anything at any hour ftem amy kind ef man. 
But the real truth is, and is dawning on the wesid, 
that service, instead of beimg a last resort, inte which 
all may enter equal, is the highest reward in the 
world. This is just the one thimg about which men 
are not careless, this matter of who shall serve them. 
Never were men so careful about who should serve 
them. Records are sifted rentlessly, capabilities 
inquired into remorselessly,, men want service only 
of the best. ‘The real question is not ‘‘When shall 
I feel like serving ?’’ but ‘‘ Will men let me serve ?’’ 

It is true that there has been much poor service 
in God's kingdom, and that there has often beem a 
dearth of amy service at all, which has led mem to 
think that the service of God was the last resort for 
faculties: that were lame and halt and blind, and that 
when all other doors were shut they could’ still find 
a welcome there. It is getting to be less true every 
day, and, like the doors of business, the doors of the 
kingdom of God are slowly closing against peor ser- 
vice. The kingdom of God is demanding the best. 

So, of alk the sufferings. that mem endure for sin, 
the most poignant is to come at last te a vision of 
service as the highest reward of life, amd with that 
vision to find that they have killed off the faculties 
and powers by which men want to bé served. To 
look out upon the enormous sweep of serving our 
fellow-men, and then suddenly realize that te it we 
can only bring a life that has been misused or stained, 
is a punishment which penetrates as no other can. 
Who can tell how many are the world’s lost leaders, 
—lost because of bitter memories which noone knows 
but themselves, but which they know wil? be dis- 
covered if once they come out into the light of ser- 
vice? Nor shall w@ ever know how many are doing 
little quiet ‘tasks who were once fit for higher tasks, 
yet do not dare attempt them for the- knowledge that 


if they stand forward their reeords must stand for- 


ward too. ‘There are doubtless many men who 
would like to enter politics simply for the purpose of 
helping to better the world, but whe dare not do the 
good they might do, for fear of the exposure of some 
old mistake they have made. 

But the record which disturbs us most, after all, is 
not the world’s record of us, but the record we have 
By one contrivance after another, 
one may keep a good record before the world, and 
yet not dare enter service. It is the record before 
one’s self and beforeGod which has the most power 
to terrify or inspire us. When we come face to face 
with sonre one to whom to offer sympathy, when we 
enter into some of those experiences of life which 
are so sacred that we feel that no one ought toenter 
there but with pure heart and clear hands, when the 
one thing om earth which we would count it highest 
to have a right to do is to minister comfort, yet when 
we feel that we are unfit for it, we find the meaning 
of sim as nothing else can disclose it. [tis at times 
like these that-our sins, which seemed so vague when 
committed, are thrown into sharp outlines, when we 
see what they really are with a new distinctness. 
‘These are the times when we know how much char- 
acter we have, on how much righteousness we can 
depend. 

The fear of penalty may make a certain character, 
Dut it wil not be a character that knows the real sin- 
fulness of sin. Character may be in a way secured 
by avoiding sin for fear of remorse and inward un- 
rest ; but the longing to serve men and God is what 
shows sin im its true nature as that which disables 
and destroys our nature for its highest calling, love. 
Find the motive of service, and’ you have fcund the 
only permanent motive for righteousness and the very 


“surest right to fergiveness. One day you will find a 


use for every denial you make now, and it will be in 
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some hour when you meet others who are tempted, 
and to whom you may speak with authority. This 
motive is pure and spiritual,—all others are tem- 
porary,—and is the one which has held many a man 
back fronesin when all ether motives were powenliess. 
He kept his integnity for the sake of those who looked 
to hime ; he coulif met disappoint their meed. 

Se we go about our ways, saying at this temptation 
‘* Something may happen to me #TI db this,” or 
‘* Will this be worth the disturbance which experience 
teaches me it will cause ?’’ only to find that the last 
restraint is put upon us by the question ‘‘ Can F look 
my fellows: im the face: and speak to then of better 
things, shall I have the purity which can help them, 
if Ido this?’’ Day after day “‘for their sakes we 





It is oftem said. that the sincerest: flat- 


“Tecreatincheet’' tery. is imitation, and perhaps the 
sincerest tribute to am imitatiom is to 
mistake it for the real thing: [ra recent number. of 
The Sunday Schoel Times, im Notes om Open Letters, 
the words of a confessed imitator were quoted, accom- 
panied by his owm name as the writer of those words. 
But the werk: of imitation, im this case; was: so: well done 
that an Ohio reader would correct: the Editor in his 
‘slip of the pen.’’ Pkcliably the clever imitator, were 
he still in the flesh, would enjoy reading her letter. She 
says : ; 

‘Fhe beautiful words quoted. om page: 178, under Netes an. Open 
Letters (‘‘ Are Good Resolutions. Bad ? ''), are. ascribed to Chris- 
topher Marvie,—a slip of the pem ‘Said I not so?” is by the 
Rev. George Herbert You remember that: Walton, tlie angler, 


speaks of him as “ tlie holy’ Herbert, autlior of ‘“Sweet day, so 
cool, so calm, so bright.'’ 


‘«Vows Broken and Renewed.’ is the title of the peem 
from which were quoted the limes: im question. It is one 
of a collection, writter by Christepher Harvie, entitled 
‘The Synagogue ; Or, The Shadow of the Temple : 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. In Imitation 
of Mr. George Herbert.’" ‘‘ The Temple;"’ as is well 
known, is the general title of Herbert's ‘Sacred: Poems 
and Private Ejaculations."” “The Temple’’ and ‘‘The 
Synagogue” were published im one volume im this coun- 
try in 1834, that editiem being based’ on early English 
editions. of the seventeentihcentnry. Izaak Waltom him- 
self was more familiar with the wnitator of Herbert's 
writings than is the Ohio correspondent and many other 
admirers of Herbert's writings; for Walton wrote af 
Harvie, in lines: bearing the heading, ‘‘ To. my Reverend 
Friend, the Author of the Synagogue :"’ 

“"Fhese Woly byimns had an ethereal birth ; 
For they can raise sad souls: above the earth, 
And fix them there, 
Free from the world’s anxieties and fear. 
Herbert and you have power 
To de this.: every hour 
T read! you, kills a sin, 
Or lets @ virtue: in, 
‘Keo fight against it; and. the Heiy Ghest 
Supports my frailties, lest the day be lost." 


= 


Entire aecuracy in speech is unattain- 
able in fact, even where it is desirable 
‘mm theory. It might seen that in. any 
statement concerning actual distances or boundaries in a 
geographicat field? mathematical accuracy is a possibility ; 
but such limes are not always spoker of, or knowm about, 
as an engimieer or a surveyor would report tiem. It is 
well that this is sa When we are speaking of the dis- 
tance betweem tro historic places, we do nat care to be 
burdened: with attention to close accuracy im miles and 
reds and feet. lt is. enough that we know about how 
many milesitis. Agood illustration of differences which 
are not differences, and of substantial agreement between 
intelligent waiters who are not so desirous ef agreeing 
with one another as they are of agreeing with the truth, 
is furnished in the statements of the -several lesson- 
help writers.on the recent lesson about Peter and’ Cor- 


Distance between 
Joppa and Cesares 


a Lee 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES _ 


nelius, Yet this very agreement in cisagreement seem 
to disturh an exact and observant correspondent from 
Pennsylvania, who asks : “ 


What is. the distanee between Joppa and Cesarea? Br The 
Sunday Sclieck Timesf March 27 | find the féllowing, conflicting 
Statensents: regarding it. According to the Rev. Willianr Ewing, 
Cesarea. steed! on: tlie-shore of the Mediterzanean, “thirty-thre- 
milés nartlof Pegpa."’ Canon Tiistram says, “Vite dittance 
ftom Cesarea to Joppa is only thirty-tv@ andi a Half miles, By 2 
level’ roast along tire sitere.'' Faith Latimer says, ‘‘ Céesarea, 2 
city on the seacoast, abeut thirty miles north fremr Joppa.’ 
Bishop Warren, referring to Peter and those who accompanied 
him, says, ‘“They walked those thirty-five miles to Cesarea.’’ 
Dr. Geikie puts it: at ‘about thirty. miles.'’ Why this. lack of 
harmony? Is the exact distance met known? Similar differences 
appear in other publications in. reference to the distance between 
these twé places; as also in reference to otliers. 


This seems to be a remarkable agreement between 


five independent and well-informed commentators, as to 
the distance between two places on the easterm coast of 
Palestine. It would’ seem: ftom: their statements that the 
distance between. Joppa and Cesarea is from. thirty to 
thirty-five miles ; or, to take the average betweerr tliese 
extremes), it. is: thirty~tve and a half miles. Canon Tiis- 
team is more familiar with Palestine, and has spent more 
time there; in. scientific researches, tham any other of the 
five witmesses. He says mene specifically tham the 
others. “ thirty-two and a lralf miles:"" But even Canen 
Tristram does not tell us whether the measurements are 
fronr center to center of the two places, dr fron outside 
to. outside of the nuins of the ald city of Cesarex to the 
wall of modern Jeppa, or Jaffa. A straight line from 
one point to another betweem two places is ome: thing ; 
the distance walked’ by a mam who picks his way, be- 
tween the two places, is. another thing. People in the 
East do sof know the exact distance between. places. 
They speak of the number of hours or days, mot of the 
miles, between: them. When the writer was. riding ever 
the desert, he used a fieldiglass in looking afiead. One 
of his Arab guides asked: him; «‘ How many hours ahead 
can you see with. that glass?’’ The Arab knew nothing 
about miles ; he measured’ by hours: Yet a fast walker 
would go much farther than a slow walker in. a given 
number of hours. ‘The differences in the statemrents of 
the several lesson-writers above cited, and their substan- 
tial accuracy, are a good™ilfustration of the non-impor- 
tance of seemingly conflicting statements as te Bible 
lands, or as to Bible truths, which worry the soul of 
those who puzzle over the letter instead of rejeicing over 
the spirit of tlie comnrem truth, 


LX. 


A word eften means one-thimg as. used 
gp on wy in the Bible, and quite another thing 
as popularly used to designate a theo- 
logical. truth. Of course; the Bible term is correct; and 
the theological truth may also be correct ; but the same 
word, or term, being used in twe different meanings in 
the Bible and in theological parlance, confusion of mind 
is almost inevitable. Yet when such a difference is 
pointed out, many seem to think that the ‘heological 
dogma is questioned by the calling in question of, the 
popular understanding of the Aié2 term. Fhe Sunday 
Scheel Times. has. pointed eut suck: differences in. can- 
nection: with. «*Cress-bearing,"” «« Denying self,’ «“Con- 
version,’ ‘‘ Sacrifice,’’ and nmrore recently «« Sanctifica- 
tior™ and ‘ Perfection.’" Of course, there will be 
differences ef opinion about the accuracy of any such 
statement. There-would be little encouragement to write 
on such themes if those whe think differently were not 
thereby quickened to added’ thought and study. In com- 
ment or a.reeent editorial; entitled «‘ Be Perfect,’’ a Meth- 
edist pastor in. Misseuri. writes : 


In your editorial on. ‘‘ Be Perfect’’ [ think yow are right in your 
reference to some passages itr whiclr the word “‘perfect’’ exists, 
but it wauki: not holtt gooin-all. Im Philippians 3: ro-ny Paul 
is asserting that there is a certain perfection, namely, a completien 
of his life-course, or the perféction of the glorified state, which he 
had not reached. But immediately he says (v. 15), “Let us 
therefore, as many as de perfect be thus minded.”” Here he does 
profess to be perfect. New; if you assert that this is no moral 
perfection, what is it? What other Kind of perfection, or “‘ com- 
pletion; or “ wholeness,’’ or “ entirety,” can be said to be pos- 
sessed: by: a Christian? Can. we emphasize the mere etymological 
sense of a word to get the meaning of a man wlio has written so 
much concerning Christian experience 7 What would you call 
the experience deseribed: by the same writer in 5 Cerinthians 1 3, if 
net. a moral perfectiem whieh is: a standard fer all, and yet ust 
abtained by many? Then -agam, Romans. 12, and Ephesians 3, 
latter portien. It seems to me tharwhat Christ commanded in 
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thew 5 is precisely the thing for which Paul is contending in 
i passages, and which he claims in Philippians 3 : 15,—a per- 
fection of love, a thing which I cannot be the possessor of unless 
by the gift of God through faith. When you speak of its teaching 
« impartiality’ and “ entirety,"’ I am confused in understanding 
how one is going to obtain that kind of a condition of heart, unless 
by an act of grace, which changes that in me for which I am not re- 
sponsible ; namely, a proneness to revenge and retaliation, which 
is an element of sinfulness found in Christians, and which, as 
multitudes have borne witness, has been removed when they 
came and consecrated themselves entirely and forever to God, 
and exercised faith in his promise of cleansing and filling us with 
his love. I would be glad, since you have given us a definition 
of the word “‘perfect’’ as used by our Saviour, if you would also 
define your idea of how, in the life of every Christian, when con- 
scious of this partial feeling, he can become perfect. 





Similarly a Lutheran clergyman from Virginia com- 
ments on this editorial : 


In reference to the word “' perfect,'’ it seems to me that you 
have, in an endeavor to miss Scylla, fallen into Charybdis. It 
seems, from a study of Cremer and my Revised Version, that, 
with reference to man, it is used in a moral sense, and that it 
expresses two degrees of sanctification,—that of the ‘‘ full-grown 
man"’ in Christ Jesus, and that of the entirely sanctified man, the 
one who. has attained to ‘‘ the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ’ (Eph. 4 : 11-13).. When our Lord said, ‘‘ Ye shall be 
perfect’ (Matt. 5 : 48; 19: 21), he meant the latter ; that was to 
be our ideal, just as, when God [commanded us to love him with 
our whole heart, he knew that it was impossible in this life. But 
he looks upon life as eternal, and that command is to be our 
ideal, and is yet to be fulfilled perfectly. When Paul, however, 
speaks of ‘‘the perfect’’ (Eph. 4:13; Col. 1 : 28; 4: 12, ete.), 
he means those ‘* who by reason of use have their senses exercised 
to discern between good and evil’’ (Heb. 5 : 13). They exercise 
themselves continually ‘‘ to live with a conscience void of offence 
toward God and men”’ (Acts 24:16). Their fellowship with God 
has reached such a degree that they are so fully persuaded in 
their own minds concerning the realities of the spiritual world, 
that for them to fall away would be to sin against the Holy 
Ghost. These two uses of the term are sharply contrasted in 
Philippians 3 : 12-15. From these passages it seems to me that, 
while your idea that it denotes completeness is true, it denotes 
completeness in a moral sense. 


It might seem to a reader of these criticisms as if The 
Sunday School Times had questioned the truth that the 
Bible explicitly calls men to entire holiness and com- 
plete moral excellence. But the editorial referred to 
merely pointed out the fact that the word « perfect’’ is 
not employed in the Bible in connection with such calls ; 
that word, as there used, means ‘‘ completeness,’’ 


‘«finish,’’ ‘‘ entireness,’’ -‘*wholeness of mind,'’ not 
holiness, sinlessness, or moral purity. 
closes with the words : ‘‘ There are many Bible calls to 


holiness, to godliness, to purity of thought, but that idea 
is not found in this Bible word ‘perfect.’ The sup- 
posing that the commands to reach perfection, or to 
press toward it, is a command to a sinless life, is a mis- 
take that has eaused no little confusion and misunder- 
standing in the minds of simple-hearted believers. The 
conventional term ‘perfection,’ and the Bible term 
‘perfection,’ are two terths of very different meaning.”’ 
The Lutheran clergyman explicitly states that he thinks 
that when Jesus used that word he commanded what 
was an impossibility in this life. The Sunday School 
Times points out that the words’ Jesus used simply 
commanded completeness instead of a partial work. 
‘‘Heart,"’ in the Old Testament, by the way, does not 
mean the affections or thé spiritual nature. In 
Ephesians 4 : 13, the term ‘‘a perfect man“ is more 
properly rendered in the Revision «a full-grown man."’ 
The term ‘ perfecting’’ of the saints (Eph. 4 : 12), re- 
tained in the Revision, is from another Greek word, 
meaning rather ‘‘to equip’’ than to make holy. The 
Methodist clergyman refers to several passages, such as 
Romans 13, 1 Corinthians 13, and the latter part of 
Ephesians 3, as indicating the duty of complete holiness, 
of entire godliness, of utter Christlikeness. Yet in no 
one of these passages is the word «‘ perfect ’’ employed. 
This certainly accords with the claim of The Sunday 
School Times. In Philippians 3 : 10-14, where the word 
‘‘ perfect '’ is employed, it clearly does not mean entire 
holiness, but it does mean whole-heartedness or full- 
mindedness as The Sunday School Times pointed out. 
Paul is using the figure of pressing on toward the goal in 
a race-course. He says: ‘‘ Not that / have already 
obtained, or am already made perfect.'' He-has his 
incomplete race yet to run to the finish, but in whole- 
hearted earnestness about it he presses on. ‘Let us 
therefore,’ he says, ‘‘as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded.’’ Let all those of us who are whole-hearted in 
this race bend to it and push ahead. No better Bible 
passage could be cited in support of the view emphasized 
by The Sunday School Times. 


The editorial, ated with honors. 





Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. 


an 
The Invitation 
By Clinton Scollard 


RIEND, let us climb the morning-mountain crest, 
F And greet the Spring upon her greening way, 
For something stirs beneath the loam to-day 

That speaks of ecstasy and sweet unrest. 
The mother-bird that broods above the nest 

Knows when her young will wing their sunward way ; 

So doth thg earth have presage of the May, 
And kens when comes the best belovéd guest. 


Lo! we who have the earth for almoner 
Are privileged partners of her vernal joys, 
And share her secrets with the bliss-they bring ; 
And being God's own pensioners to her, 
She sends us ever on her dear employs. 
So come, my friend, let us confer with Spring ! 
Clinton, N. Y. 


HO 


The Influence of Industrial Education 
in Christianizing the South 


By Principal Booker T. Washington, M.A. 


[Editor’s Note.—Principal Washington was born a slave at 
Hale's Ford, Virginia, in April, 1857. The place of his birth and 
early childhood was a small one-room cabin. Later, at Malden, 
West Virginia, he worked in the salt furnaces, and went to school. 
In 1871 Washington heard of Hampton Institute in Virginia. He 
at once made up his mind to enter that institution, and, going to 
Richmond, he worked there until he 
had enough money to pay his way to 
Hampton Institute, which place he 
reached with a surplus of fifty cents. 
He remained at Hampton three years, 
working his way through, and gradu- 
After teaching in 
West Virginia, and spending a year in 
study at Wayland Seminary, Wash- 
ington, Mr. Washington was invited 
to return to Hampton as ateacher. In 
this capacity he remained till 1881, 
when application was made to General 
Armstrong, of Hampton, by citizens of 
Tuskegee, Alabama, for some one to start an institution at 
Tuskegee, on the plan of Hampton. Mr. Washington was at 
once recommended for the position. Upon reaching Tuskegee, 
he found neither land nor buildings, nothing but the promise 
of the state to pay $2,000 annually towards the expenses of the 
school. The school was started in an old church and shanty, 
with thirty students and a tcacher. The history of the school 
and its present condition are already well known, with its nine- 
teen hundred acres of land, its twenty-eight or more large build- 
ings, ite one thousand teachers and pupils, its wealth of live 
stock, and its valuation of over $280,c0o. The speech that 
brought Mr. Washington first into prominence was made before 
the National Education Association, Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884. 





Booker T. Washington. 


HEN I speak of Christianizing the South, I do 
not mean merely getting an individual to believe 
in Christ, to fear the Devil, and believe in the power of 
God, nor do I mean the mere matter of getting individu- 
als into the church ; for in all these respects the South 
will compare pretty favorably with other portions of 
the world. But what I do mean by Christianizing is 
getting one to live day by day the Christ life,—doing 
unto others as he would have them do unto him, to 
refrain from sin because he loves Christ, rather than from 
a fear of the Devil. While what I shall attempt to say 
under the heading of this article will relate mainly to my 
own people in the South, yet I think much of it will 
bear upon the conditions of both races. 

We must bear in mind that only a few years ago we 
had turned loose four million colored people in the South, 
who were without homes, proper food or clothing, and 
who had been taught for three hundred years that labor 
was degrading, something to be escaped. To get these 
people to profess Christianity and join the church has 
never been a hard task. In fact, it is not an unusual 
thing to see almost everybody in a community join the 
church during one of the revival seasons that usually 
take place after the cotton is planted and ‘‘ chopped."’ 

_A minister with a ‘‘taking’ voice or a good, rousing 
‘* spiritual "’ is often all that is needed to cause half the 


audience in a church to rise and go to the mourners’ 
bench. But the negro, like other people, has got to 
have a certain industrial foundation on which to rest his 


‘Christianity, otherwise it will exist but little more than 


in name. I remember being in a meeting when almost 
everybody in it was shouting, and exclaiming, ‘I is 
happy,’’ etc., when I detected a voice that seemed to be 
a little out of unison with the exclamations of the rest, 
when, by getting near the man, I found that he was ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I's hungry, I'shungry.’’ It is a pretty hard 
thing for a man to read his Bible with much profit when 
he is hungry. It is a pretty hard thing for a man to pray 
in.a house when it is cold, when the rain falls through the 
roof and the wind blows up through the floor, and at the 
same time he is expecting the rent collector. It is a hard 
thing for a man to be independent and be a good Chris- 
tian when he has not got sufficient clothing to keep his 
body clean and comfortable. So long as the great bulk 
of my people in the South are dependent industrially as 
they are to-day, so long will the South commit sin in the 
matter of state and federal elections. In all that I am 
saying I would not have it understood for a minute that 
I overlook the importance of the intellectual develop- 
ment, for a skilled hand without a trajned head and 
heart means little. 

Those who look to the organization of churches or 
Sunday-schools only in the South for the best results will 
be disappointed. The church and Sunday-school are 
most important, but something more is needed. The 
conditions of soil and climate in New England made the 
Pilgrim Fathers go through the process of industrial © 
training more than two centuries ago that is now needed 
in the South. Immediately after freedom the education 
of my people was begun in the South, in too many in- 
stances, where New England had ended, instead of 
where New England had begun. It is not possible to 
tie one civilization on to another by a mere performance 
of mental gymnastics. We have an example in the case 
of Liberia, Africa. Liberia has had a college of high 
grade for a half-century, and yet I am informed on the 
best authority that-it has as yet no common schools, that 
there are no wheeled vehicles, 
and carts, in the whole republic. No shoes or clothing 
are manufactured in Liberia. There are no roads, 
There is almost no agricultural development. In a 
word, no industrial development has been put on foot in 
Liberia. In the face of all this, it would seem the part 
of gommon sense for us to send to Liberia missionaries 
not only trained in the Bible and with mental develop- 
ment, but with mechanical and agricultural skill of the 
highest order. Yet this has never been done. 

What would the churches, colleges, and Sunday- 
schools do to-day without the farms and factories of New 
England? Let me illustrate more clearly what | mean 
in reference to the South. In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that eighty-five per cent of my people in 
the gulf states are on plantations in the country districts, 
The great thing to be done is to make their religion real 
rather than emotional. There is no lack of churches or 
ministers, but the weak point is in quality. In many 
cases one minister has charge of three or four churches. 
He visits each one, as a rule, once a month. The 
preacher on Sunday gets the people happy, takes up a 
collection, and moves on to the next point. Any one 
can see at a glance that little permanent good can result 
from such a system. What is the remedy? It is here: 
Every institution in the South that trains ministers , 
should give a large proportion of these ministers, in con- 
nection with their other studies, training in theoreti¢al 
and practical agriculture, and the general principles of 
industrial life and the dignity of labor. These ministers 
should have constantly impressed upon them the actual 
conditions and needs of our people in the country dis- 
tricts. They would then be in a position to settle 
down in one community, teach the people thrift and 
economy, build a model home, and cultivate a farm that 
would be an object lesson for the members of their 
churches. 

Several potent results would follow: The people 
would be stimulated to buy land and build comfortable 
homes, instead of living in one-room cabins. The 
minister would secure in a large measure his own finan- 
cial independence, and would then be in a position to 
tell the people plainly of their faults, which he cannot 
do when he is dependent on the people for support. By 
the force of his own example, by the teaching which he 
would give the people in better methods of agriculture, 


such as wheelbarrows 




















































































































































‘he would very soba bring @ change in the industrial: life 
of the community, that the people would be in such a state 
of financial prosperity that they would be im a condition 
to pay the mimister, and enable him to support his wife. 
and children decently. As it is now, many of the class 
of ministers to which | have referred do not receive in 
actual cash more than. seventy-five dollars a year, A 
minister that lives om such a salary cannot set an exam- 
ple in morals or religion for anybody. 

Giant tone ogy T attended = teasing anene: of time 
‘country churches of the kind to which | have referred. 
I sat for an hour listening to the sermon, and the main 
point urged upen the audience was the importance of th=ir 
getting religion and giving up the world. 1 trappened. to 
be pretty well acquainted with conditions in that commu- 
nity, and so after the sermon } had a conference with 
the minister, and told him that | admired that part of 
the sermon im which he advised the peaple to get re- 
ligion,. but | reminded him that not more than two mem- 
bers of his church owned any lamd or mules or cows, 
that the most of them were im debt, and mortgaged their 
crops every yeas, and | did nat see how it was possible 
for them to give up more of the world. Then | told 
this minister that what he wanted to do was, not only to 
teach the people to get religion, but to get held of some 
more of the world also, so that they could enjoy their 
religion. in comfort. 

What | have tried to indicate is no visionary scheme. 
‘Plkere are a number of communities im the South where 
what | have tried to. nnpress has been put inw practice, 
and there are a number of colored ministers to whom | 
cam point with pride whe are leading their people along 
the lines that | have been trying to emphasize im this 
article, but the number needs to be increased a thou- 
sandfold. Here at the Tuskegee Institute, in our 
Phelps Hall Bible Training School, we are trying to 
train: men. along the lines that | have tried to outline. 

Some who read what | write may object that the white 
ministers. in the most favored part of our country are not 
trained to work as | have suggested. If so, } answer 
that white ministers. Aave so worked, and | can point, 
perhaps, to no better example than that of Marcus 
Whitman in the settlement of Oregon. 

What | have tried to impress in. this article, and what 
1 wy to impress in connection with our Christian werk 
here at the Tuskegee Institute, is that material prosperity 
is not the highest end, but it does help the negro, just 
_ as it helps the white man, to have a good industrial 
foundation on which to rest his Christian activity. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

CFO 


Margaret J. Preston—Inspirer of the 
| Sorrowing 


By Sephia B. Gilman 


R three years the friends of Mrs. Preston have 

known that her hold on life was very slight, and 
for her sake have felt that to her it would be a blessed 
release from extreme nervous prostration, should the 
Angel of Life call her heme. Yet, so full of interest ir 
all about her, so keen her enjoyment of all beauty in 
Mature, art, and literature, se wide ber sympathy and so 
strong her friendship up te the last, it is a shock to 
know that, after three days of peaceful sleeping here, she 
* was not, for God took her."’ 

The enthusiastic student, the patriotic woman, the 
cultured writer of verse, the endurer of the body's keen- 
est suffering,—all these come before us now ; but I 
believe the world will longest remember her by her ‘re- 
ligious poems, —those that we say in eur hours of trial, 
temptation, sorrow, choose to be read over ous dead and 
give as watchwords to our living. 

Dees a child go from the home never to returm? 
Read «‘Aged Eleven."' Are you fearful? Read «‘ Who 
Knoweth ?"' Would you minister t the Master? Take 
*Inasmuch."’ Do you shrink under trial cutting deep? 
Read ‘‘ Chisel ‘Work."" Are you bravely bearing be- 
eavement? Find «‘ Because.” Would you be giad for 
these translated? Read ‘‘A Yearim Heaven."" Would 
you be taught to give to the Master? Then do it ~ For 
Love's Sake." Are the coming changes dreaded? 
Take comfort in ‘‘ The Stirred Nest." Her wish m the 
Dedication of one of her volumes of verse was ‘‘ to carry 
selace and truth to the lonely, sad, and weary-hearted."’ 

Hew many such she reached she did met know, but 
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she will know now, and, as one levingly writes; «how 
surprised sfc. will be !’* 
praise, yet singing her songs because she must, she 
made one think of the hermit thrush, who from the 
depths of the forest sends out his bell-like tones, once 
heard, never forgettem. It was uot for fameor gain, but 
A lover of all that was good and beautiful and true, 
she bas found its vealization. With the change of a few 
words, ker own verse speaks for her : 


‘‘ The break of morning held for her 
A joy beyond all words’ revealing ; 
And pietures,, vast,. mrysterious, dim, 
Iilumined twilight’s freseoed ceiling. 
" Like Itanies, the murmvurous rain _ 
Madea cathedral service solemn ; 
She heard the myriad-voteed: ‘ Amen’ 
Beneath: eaci: leafy arch and column."' 

With the depression imcident to the disease she so 
bravely tried to battle; she had feared the going from 
loved ones here ; But mow, 

‘* Penderest. comferter, Faith's awa: wand, 
Sweeter than ours, her heart hath heard ; 
Softly Her solaced: tears now: fail, 
Christ’ s one whisper hatlr told tier all.’ 


Hallowell, Me. ; 
re 
Ungracious Goodness 
By Martha’ Clark Rankin 


AMA, is Mi Black. ~\geed man?'’ was the 
earnest query of a ten-year-old boy. 

‘‘¥es, imdeed?; a very good man. Why do you 
ask?’’ was my reply. 

‘« Because, if he is goed, then. 1 don't see why God 
lets a good man be so disagreeable !"’ 

To the mether of three ever-questioning children it 
was no uncommon experience to be at a less for an 
answer, and this time the thought was one whichehad 
often. seemed puzzling. It is written of aux Saviour that 
he “increased in wisdem: and stature, and im favor with 
God and mam” That would seem to be the natural 
condition of spiritual growth,—an imcrease in favor with 
mar as well as Ged ; but alas ! I had knewn too many 
who, like Mr Black, were types of ungracieus goodness. 
A stern, sour face, which instantly repelled a sensitive 
persom ; a manner never kindly, often distinctly unsym- 
pathetic and harsh,—could I wonder that such a man 
should be a stumbling-bleck m the way of my child > 

I sent the boy away on an errand, knowing that his 
question. would. be brought back to me, but hoping by 
delay to gai some inspiration. Immediately aif the 
ungracious good people I had ever known began to pass 
in precession hefore me. 

First came the woman who could’ always be counted 
om to help a neighbor or the church, but who was suse 
first to find fault, criticise, and scold, giving the impres- 
sion that she was a martyr, killing herself with self- 
sacrificing work. ‘An excellent weman,’’ everybody 
said, ‘but peculian’’—a word, by the way, which 
covers a multitude of sins. 

Next came the blunt churech-member, whe prided her- 
self on always telling the teuth. ‘If everyhedy was like 
me,"’ she was wort to say, “there weuldn’t be much 
trouble im the world. Everybody knows just where | 
siand."’ It is: she who waits for the pastor after church 
with the greeting, “1 hope you'll give us a goed, 
practical sermon next Sunday,—one that Il hit some of 
our backsliding members ; and p’r aps you don't kmow 
that. Aunt Huldy’s feeling dretful hurt because you ain't 
been in simce she’s had the rheumatism so bad."’ 

The poor pastor, who had known nothing of “ Aunt 
Huldy's"’ rheumatism, goes home discouraged, -——a feel- 
ing which he shares with half a dezen others whem she 
greets. But she is a good woman, and at least never 
says anything behind your back that she would net say to 
your face. ' 

Following her is the elderly mam who is ever shaking 
his head over the degeneracy of the times and the friv- 
olity of the young, When he was a boy, he went to 
church twice every Sunday, ‘and to Sunday-scheol be- 
tween ; and, if boys mow had to do the same, there would 
be am end to Sunday bicyling amd weekday dancing and 
card-playing, He does not know what the world is com- 


. Selves for a gracious and winning manner. 


ing to, with such a. gay set ef young folks to take tire 
place of the strong mew and women who will socom be 
gore. 

His cousin is the man who thinks poorly of the Chris- 
tian: Engeaver movement. It makes a good shaw, he 
admits, but there is toe muck show ahout it, amd it 
makes the young folks think they can run everything. 

Next F remembered a2 lady whose diligence in the 
study of her Sunday-school fessan: attracted my atten- 
tionon. the cars.one day. With bent head and atten- 
tiwe air she was comparing her Bible and commentary, 
and F thought somé@ scholars were fortunate ir a diligent 
and careful teacher. Then she leoked up, and I found 
myself wondering whether the lesson of the melancholy 
scowling face might net teaci: louder thar all sie could 
say. And when she moved asideto makeroom for an alti 
woman. who came into: the crewded. car, I noticed that it 
was dove without the smile which would have made the 
actiorm gracious. 

At this. point I was interrupted by a call from my pas- 
tor, to whem I propounded: the question, «Why is it 
that geod people are net always agreeable ?’' 

They are," was the response. “ Goodness must of 
necessity be agreeable. [f one fails to find it so, the 
fault. must be in. himself."’ 

I was: silenced, but would. this answer satisfy. my child? 
Should E say to kim; “ You are very wromg, my som, to 
think Mr. Black cress; iff you were only better yourself, 
you would see only his lovely traits of cNaracter ; we 
see in others the reflection of ourselves.’ ? 

Perhaps it was a mistake; but when he came heund- 
ing im te hear what [ would say, I found myself talking 
after this fashion : 

“You know, my child, that when we call a persen 
‘geod.’ we don’ t mean that he is perfect ; only One who 
has: ever lived has been without faults. We mean 
simply that he is trying to do right Your little experi- 
ence in gardening has shewm yow that it is far easier to 
raise a. good crep on one piece of ground than another ; 
and: so good traits are much more easily cultivated in 
some characters than in- athers.. Some people fail to 
realize their unattractive manners, while others, | fancy, 
nrourm in secret ever whet they do not succeed in oyer- 
coming, We can abways- respect thei evident desire to 
be good, whatever the result ; and we should strive our- 
It is the oil « 
which makes things run smoothly, and. prevents friction 
im the affairs of life: You know how much. more easily 
a bicyele runs. after it has been_oiled, and you may often 
notice that ene gracious kindly person will keep a whele 
househeld happy and sweet-tempered. A man may be 
gracious witheut being geod, and he may be good with- 
out being gracious ; but it is only the union of the two 
that gives the best results."’ 


T WAS almest dismissal'tme at Sunday-school ; the 
bright, mew papers had been given to the classes, 
and, im response ta the swperimtendent s call for birthday 
pennies, Mary Nelson and her brother Tom had marched 
shyly up to the platform, and carefully counted out 
twelve pennies, six for each. They had received im re- 
turn two beautiful cards, with the superintendent's best 
wishes politely expressed, and had returned to their seats 
amidst the admirmg glances of the entire primary class. 
A few more things were said and dene : afterwards the 
pastar stood upon the platform and invited alt the chil 
dren to stay to the preaching service, and hear some- 
thing very special about themselves. 
‘* Age you goimg to stay, Tom ?”’ 
im the mext chair audibly. 
«No,"’ said Tom, stoutly, «fm net, cause I'm toe 
hungry. It's almost dinnertime now, F s pect.” 
Pm gaimg tw stay,” declared Mary with an emphatic 
nod, leanimg across her brother and speaking te the 
other. “You stm toa, Ned Andrews Your mother 
won't care, and maybe youw lt be glad you did. Might 


whispered the boy 
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be another sociable, or something,’’ she . continued 
temptingly. ; 

Ned looked doubtful, but presently, when they scram- 
bled out of their chairs for the benedictiun, nodded 
meaningly to Mary, whose anxious little face brightened 
at once. 

Afterwards, just as though the pastor had not said a 
word, the primaries and the intetmediates pushed stead- 
ily towards the broad street doors, crowding the _grown- 
ups coming in, almost upsetting some old ladies and 
gentlemen. The older sisters and brothers dragged the 
little ones steadily forward so that, when the swelling 
organ tones summoned the pastor to the desk, he found, 
drawn up primly in the front pews, just six little ones ! 

Mary was there, and Ned, and Ned’s wee brother, 
whose fat little legs were just as long as the width of the 
pew. He had on his cap and muffler and mittens ; 
there was a tear in one brown eye, and another upon the 
red cheek. There were also two girls from the oldest 
primary class, and a new boy just enrolled that morning. 

The pastor's heart was troubled as he surveyed the 
diminutive audience. The older people back in the 
pews exchanged smiling glances when the text of the 
first sermon to children was announced: ‘Ye are living 
epistles, known and read of all men.’’ 

But in some manner, as the pastor proceeded, he 
gathered courage, perhaps because he had ‘never be- 
fore had more attentive hearers. Mary and Ned, and 
even Ned's sorrowful little brother, never took their eyes 
from his face. They were wondering, it may be, how they 
could be living epistles, or even what an epistle was like. 

The pastor took from his pocket a new letter which 
looked as if it had just arrived from the post-office, and 
gravely opening it, said: ‘This is what you are, little 
children, —a letter! But listen, can you hear the letter 
talk? Can it go from place to place?’’ 

He held it to his ear, the children listened with all 
their might, but never a word did the letter speak. 
«Can it walk?’" He set it up against the big Bible, 
but there was not the tiniest motion. 

“See,” he continued, ‘‘this letter is not alive, but 
you are living letters. Do you think nobody reads you? 
Ah-! Look! Listen! See the people out there. They 
are reading you at this very moment."’ 

Each little head was instantly turned towards the 
listening congregation, and it was true, —all the eyes were 
reading the letters ! 

‘* How very strange !’’ thought Mary. ‘‘ Letters, no!’’ 
And all those people, and ev’ rybody, reading us all the 
time !"’ 

The pastor said other things, but the little people may 
not have heard them all, because they were thinking of 
the letters. 

The little sermon was quickly ended, and the Sunday- 
school people dismissed. As they were hastening out, 
the little brother stumbled, fell, and was impatiently 
jerked forward by Ned. 

Mary was startled to see old Mrs. Morris regarding 
them disapprovingly. In a flash of recognition she 

ecluiched Ned, and whispered: ‘She's read you, Ned 
Andrews, Mrs. Morris has, and she’s thinking what kind 
of letter you are.’’ 

Ned flushed, and turned his reddening face to the old 
lady who was so sternly regarding him. Heimmediately 
straightened the cap, patted the tumbled curls, and 
gently took the trembling hand within his own. 

Outside they encountered a belated deacon, and smiled 
back as they met his pleasant gaze. He nodded approv- 
ingly. «That's right, my dears. Been to asermon, and 
heard it too, I see that.’ 

Ned smiled. «How quick he read us, Mary? Do 
you s' pose folks never stop reading us ?'’ 

‘I guess not,’’ replied practical Mary, ‘‘not as long 
as there's anything they can read, and let me tell you, 
Ned Andrews, I am going to be an awful particular letter. 
1 don't want all the folks I know to be reading bad things 
about me.’’ 

‘I know who can read an’ spell ev’ rything an’ ev’ ry- 
body,"’ cried the little brother suddenly. «« Somebody 
mother said was close round all the time,’’ he continued, 
looking very wise. 

Mary turned upon him indignantly. «You don't 
know anything about it. You' re too little."’ 

‘“*I do,’’ urged the little brother, tearfully, «« an’ it's 
Jesus, ‘cause she said he could do anything.”’ 

Ned looked at Mary. “‘‘I reckon he can,” ke said. 
‘I reckon he reads when nobody else is lookin’ ;'’ and 
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the three trudged on, two more kindly careful of the wise 
little brother who had best read the pastor's sermon. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by éxperience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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A Successful Sunday-School Prayer- 
Meeting 


By John Rhey Thompson, D.D. 


N THE fall of 1893 the Sunday-school of the Nos- 
trand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, began to meet in its fine new chapel. 
This building is one of the finest structures of its class 
in the country, costing over fifty thousand dollars, and 
admirably adapted in all its appointments for Sunday- 
school work, according to modern ideas of this institu- 
tion. Our efficient superintendent, then and now, R. G. 
Davisson, Esq., saw at once that along with much good 
the new chapel brought with it in a most attractive form 
the old temptation to rely upon external and material 
helps and. agencies, rather than upon spiritual* realities 
and life. He felt that in the true idea of the Christian 
Sunday-school there could be no substitute for God and 
the life of God in the soul, and that in some way the 
school ought to be made to feel its constant dependence 
upon God. How better than by prayer? 

But if by prayer, how? -He began by calling meet- 
ings of the teachers and officers after the session of the 
school, but as a rule only teachers were present, and 
only a portion of these, and they, being naturally among 
the most earnest, were more or less wearied after the 
duties of a busy Sunday. Even if all the teachers had 
been uniformly present at these meetings, he still felt 
that something was lacking. It was the Sunday-school 
as such that needed this sense of God. A meeting of 
Sunday-school teachers for prayer was not a Sunday- 
school prayer-meeting, and this was the real end aimed 
at. He would be satisfied with nothing short of it. 

Mr. Davisson then began, on one Sunday of every 
month, shortening the length of the session for that pur- 
pose, to ask for voluntary prayers from the teachers and 
others present, to be offered in any part of the room. 
The hesitation and pauses that naturally ensued were 
somewhat embarrassing and depressing ; the more rest- 
less and noisy of the boys were inclined to grow still 
more restless and noisy, and, after a time, this plan also 
was abandoned. 

Our superintendent was thus gradually led to the 
adoption of the simple method which has ever since 
proved so successful. On the second Sunday ‘of each 
month, promptly at half-past three o’ clock,—the school 
session proper closing at 4 P. M.,—our Sunday-school 
prayer-meeting begins. We have glorious music—a fine 
piano, an orchestra of fifteen pieces—and hearty sing- 
ing. The superintendent generally invites four persons 
to lead in prayer, and has them seated on the platform 
when the meeting begins. Two seasons of prayer, con- 
sisting of two brief, earnest, loving prayers each, then 
follow. The superintendent, while trusting in divine 
leadership, leaves nothing to chance. He selects the 
hymns, speaks briefly and pertinently, and guides the 
meeting by his evident, devout earnestness of heart, 
rather than by long exhortations. The time consumed is 
never more than thirty minutes, everything included. 

The pervading tone of the service is that of brightness, 
cheerfulness, spiritual hopefulness, trust in God The 
attendance is larger, rather than smaller, on the Sunday 
of our prayer-meetings. One of the most remarkable 
features of our large school, with an average attendance 
of about eight hundred, and one that at once attracts the 
observation of thoughtful visitors, is the presence, in our 
Bible classes, of two hundred or three hundred young men 
and women from fifteen to thirty years of age. By these, 
as ‘indeed by all classes, our prayer-meetings are re- 
garded as an essential element in the life of the school. 





As pastor of the church, I have naturally closely 
studied our school, and noted the influence it exerts 
upon the church ; and I am certain that between eighty 
and ninety per cept of those joining us on profession of 
faith have come from this school, and that, among the 
varied influences tending to bring the scholars to the 
point of favorable decision for Christ, a cénspicuous, if 
not the very first, place must be given to our Sunday- 
school prayer-meeting. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Scholars like to have credit for what 
they do, and they like to have some- 
thing definite to accomplish, says the 
Rev. F. M. Hollister, superintendent of the Second 
Congregational Sunday-school of Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. He has introduced into his school a successful 
system of marking and credits. The plan is announced 
in a folder, the second and third pages containing blanks 
for records of one month, with provision for marking for 
each member of the class each Sunday’a record of the 
attendance, lesson studied, and contribution. The fol- 
lowing card, with blanks for the summary record of each 
scholar, is filled out once in two months, and sent to the 
parents. 


Class Records 
and Reports 


Bible School, Second Congregational Church 





OUR MODEL: ON TIME every time, A LEARNED LESSON 
every time, and AN OFFERING every time, 
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* Each scholar is marked at each session on a scale of 3, that 
number being a perfect mark,—one for being On Time, one for A 
Learned Lesson, and one for bringing An Offering. 


The scheme is still further explained in this letter, 
recently sent to parents to aid in securing their interest 
and co-operation : 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


March, 1897. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


I enclose your child's record of attendance, study, 
and giving, in our Sunday-school, for the months of January and 
February. Please examine it carefully. We are very desirous 
of making our school a help to ajl who attend, and a place where 
all will learn something of the Bible,—its history ard its impor- 
tant teachings. To aid in this we have taken as our model, “‘On 
Time every time, A Learned Lesson every time, An Offering 
every time.’’ Inconnection with this model, and based upon it, 
we have adopted a system of marking according to which the 
scholar receives a number of credits each Sunday, the number 
depending upon the measure of his fidelity to the model. The 
scholars are taking much interest in it*cnd many are securing 
excellent records. 

It is believed you will approve of this effort, and we ask you to 
unite with us in helping your child to be “on time"’ every Sun- 
day, to ‘‘ study the lesson'’ every week, to ‘‘bring an offering”’ 
each Sunday. By doing this you will greatly encourage the 
teachers and officers of the school, and add to the efficiency of the 
school. 

Reports similar to the one enclosed will be sent from time to 
time for your inspection. At the close of the year certificates will 
be given to all who have a record of seventy-five per cent or over 
for the year. 

I earnestly desire your aid and your prayers in this endeavor to 
make our school more attractive and profitable. 

Yours in the Master's service, 
FREDERIC M. HOLLISTER, Sufi. 


= 


Some schools never have a Parents’ 
Day ; others, but once a year. A vil- 
lage Sunday-school in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania has found it useful to have a Parents’ Day every 
quarter, in connection with the quarterly review. This 
service is announced two weeks in advance from the 
desk and through the children. There is no class teach- 


Parents’ Day 
Every Quarter 














































































img on that day. The quarter's lessons are reviewed 
from the desk by the superintendents. and invited teach- 
ers, and the pastor adds special thoughts bearing upon 
the studies, or deduced from them. The parents always 
respond heartily to the invitation, and, attending thus 
frequently, if not already in the Bible classes, they feel 
that they are in some sense a part ef the school, 





Use and Misuse of “ Symbo 
By Anna W. Williams 


R the Sunday-school of America, and the conse- 

quent spiritual growth of the nation, there is no 
more healthful sign than the newly awakened interest 
of the Sunday-school teachers in alf that pertains to suc- 
cessful work through a personal study of the best known 
principles of education. At the outset of this great and 
widespread movement in favor of better methods, it is 
but natural that one view of education should be treated 
out of all proportion, and another view overlooked or 
entirely neglected. I refer to the pedagogic principle that 
knowledge comes through the avenue of the senses. 
This truth has been seized as a life-line by teachers in- 
tensely interested in the salvation of their little crews, 
and, by overcrowding of all methods on it, spiritual 
wreckage may at times result. 

A clergyman’s wife made the following remark to a 
friend recently : ** My clildrem are taught after this 
manner ; ‘Can yowseeit? Can yow touch it? Do you 
hear it? If you cannot, do not believe it untif you are 
assured by your sense-experience that what I say is 
true.’ '’ Despite this telling criticism, there is a value 
to be attached to the concrete representation in Sunday- 
school. €rude representations of cardboard houses, 
with lids on top for roof, aid in transporting the child’s 
imagination to Oriental ways of living, and make the 
story of the paralytic, and the letting down of the sufferer 
through the roof, more intelligible to him. The ‘sand 
map, with its mountains, lakes, rivers, brooks, adds to 
the clear perception of the geographical and historical 
setting of the story. (That the geographical and histori- 
cal aspect of the lesson is begun at too early a period in 
a child’ s life is not the subject under discussion. ) 

The object or ‘‘symbol,"’ as it is falsely called, as 
generally applied in Sunday-school, does not give a 
child a clearer vision of truth, but rather leads him away 
from it. We confuse the application of symbol to the 
adult and the child's interpretation of it Symbelism 
tw the adult is the representation of spiritual truth by 
means of material things; to the chil? the symbol 
stands for an object For imstance, “Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path,’’ 
referred to the custom of wearing lamps on the feet to 
prevent the bite of serpents, amd to avoid other dangers. 
This ifustration is meaningless to any human being, 
whether adult or child, who has not. felt the guidance of 
God's word in a dark hour of life, and the need of 
such. A child must have the experience before he tan 
interpret the symbol. Showing him a feot with a lamp 
in it does not give experience, which is the essential ele- 
ment of the story ; it_simply tells him the method of 
lighting the path in Oriental countries. 

Let me recapitulate. Tle idea must be gained through 
life experience, through feeling, before the symbol means 
anything, <‘‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee."" No child could feel the mean- 
ing of this figure of speech, since he has had no life 
experience of gangrenous sickness and the corrupting 
power of sin. Children do not look beyond the imme- 
diate sin, while the adult does realize the mass of cor- 
rupting evil that grows from what we call ‘‘ minor sins,"’ 
such as speaking ill of one’s neighbors, leading to greater 
‘sim, such as neglect of prayer. 

A child's use ef symbolism is a totally different one. 
He explains one thing by another thing. He makes a 
chair (2 thing) represent a traim of cars (anether thing), 
his father’s came a horse. He would never put the cane 
for something he did net umderstamd He makes ane 
thing he understands represent anether thing he under- 


stands. For instamce, he would. sewer of himself use the 
spiritual expression, ‘* My soul doth magnify tlie Lord:"’ 
by use of a magnifying glass in his hand,, as has been.done 
in illustrating a Sunday-school lesson. ‘‘ Magnify *'— 
to make great, larger in size than a common glass can 
do—in no way expresses Mary's feeling of exaltation in 
the greatness and lovimg-kindness of God, and the honor 
given to her, as she expresses it im the Magnificat. 

A child im the kindergarten asked, ‘« How big is 
To have told him God was enormous would 
have never given him a real conception. A number of 
psychologists, wher lately visiting a deaf and dumb 
asylum, deduced this truth. The childrem could see 
objects, learn accurately by touclr and sight alf their 
qualities, and yet they are harder to conmmumicate spir- 
itual truths to than other children. The object to the 
sight conveyed no such idea, and the teacher, in trying 
te force abstract thoughts: by this means, met only utter 
failure. 

In a religious paper a year ago appeared sixty symbols 
used to illustrate texts of Scripture. I will quote some 
of them, and attempt to shew clearly the false appli- 
cation, 

‘(A pretty lamp with no oil in it,"’ er ‘‘an apple with 
a decayed heart,’’ for ‘‘ Man. looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord lecketh on the heart.'’ Im the 
first place, the lamp is without all its powers. God does 
not make us without ability to give light ; hence it is not 
@ complete symbol, even to. the adult mind. 

The apple with the fair outside and rotten center is 
beyond a little child’s thought im regard to people. He 
does not penetrate in this analytic way inte ethers. We 
teach him, if we teach him: ujything, not te sit on a 
judgment-seat in regard to his neighbers. He thinks 
people mean what they say, are what they appear to be. 
Having a fair outside and a bad heart is net a part of his 
experience. The idea of the hypocrisy of the world does 
not belong to a young child’s mind. Are we not suggesting 
a bad motive to him before the goad is firmly established ? 
He learns that fact later in life from his own experience, 
and the learning of it does not make him a better man. 
If the idea to be taught is that the child is bad within, I 
feel that we are violating the steps im the teaching of 
Christ, whe did not upbraid even the scribes. and Phari- 
sees until every other meams had been tried. We must 
get the feeling of the love of Ged thoroughly impressed 
by presentation of his loving side before wandering from 
him. will give am inward. pang, 

‘« A suit of silver armor,’’ for ‘‘ Put on the whole armor 
of,Ged.’’ One serious objection to this silver display 
is that the armors is so attractive that the child’s atten- 
tion is called from the thought ta the thing, and held 
there. This figure; too, comes im Ephesians, which 
represents the high-water mark of Paul's experience, 
and requires the richest and fullest experience of Chris- 
tiam cultuse to apprehend the spixitual application. Let 
me repeat: the attractiveness of the ebject chains the 
child’ s attention to the thing rather than the thought, 
and we spend our whole lives in trying to spring away 
from things of sense to spiritual things.. Such display 
materially defeats the purpose intended te be accom- 
plished. 

‘‘A paper pattern and scissors’’ for Christ our pattern 
is grossly materialistic. A stery of one action ef Christ's 
life, ta imculcate the thought of the text, would be ia- 
finitely better. The child mray understand the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ patterm’’ better by means of this concrete 
illustration, but surely not the werd ‘*example,’’ for 
which it stands. How can a paper pattern represent 
holiness, spirituality, etc.? It associates a great and 
holy thing, too, with an external triviality of life, and 
sets more store by the word than the idea. 

‘A globe and candle’’ represents the light of the 
world as Christ. A candle could net possibly represent 
te the child ef te-day the light of the world It could 
not be the light of the world. Let us think of the en- 
vironment, when Christ gave utterance te this. statement, 
«I am the light ef the world.’ ~ lt was toward evenimg 
om the sixth day,"’ says Stanley, ‘of the Feast ef the 
Tabernacles, when at dusk the great light in the tenrple 
was very cemspicuous in the Oriental town, unlighted by 
electricity, lamp, or gas.’ The light was 2 part of the 
religious cerememial te the Jews. The golden candle- 
stick in the temple typified God This candlestick amd 
light was a sacred symbol already to the jews, and 
Christ used the most sacred illustration to represent 

himself kt were better, if object must be used, to 








speak of the sun, its beneficent ‘iio and then 
draw the spiritual aplication: To use the globe to rep-. 
resent the world im this sense is totally imcomrect It 
never gives am idea of the world, the people, and cus- 
toms. It is 2 mechanical contrivance to represent the 
shape of the earth, of positions of land and water. 

“Lilies amd a spimning-wheel,’’ — ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies.’' When a realistic form is used, it ought to be 
true. The lily of to-day im no way represents the flower 
of Gennesaret. They were flowers of the amaryllis 
lind, —red a —hence the: comparison. to Solo- 
mon'srebe. ‘*The brilliant flowers of Palestine,’’ says 
Stanley, ‘are ome of its: most attractive features.’’ The 
spinning-wheel is. mot an ebject common to child’ s expe- 
rience to-day, hemce is a source of amusement -enly 
te him. The parables with their concrete illustratiens 
were drawn. frour the objects with which the people had 

One: of the worst symbols in the list queted above was 
the red cardboard cross. It is very easy to get a poor idea 
of # great theme, event, or person, and a difficult one to 
obtain an exalted idea that shall always be our inspiration 
of goodness and heliness. Nathing that is net perfectly 
beautiful im itself cught to represent our highest ideas ef 
beauty, goodness; and teuth ; and this is the ideal with 
which we wish to inspire our children. The cross is a 
very incomplete aspect. of Christ's life. He came as an 
exansple of living. He came’to represent to us the Fath- 
e's love. ‘Are nat two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground,"’ ete. He 
came to express the gospel of love. Let us be careful 
that our Sunday-scheel does not drift into a systenr of 
object lessons. that are materializing the child. If you 
show a red cardboard cress to-day, you must show a 
blue one on. the succeeding Sunday, or some other mere 
enticing object, if yew are going to draw them by sense 
attraction. - 

May it. mot be possible, with such methods as our 
Suniday-schools. are: adopting to-day, that when the child 
reaches maturity he may have a contempt, not for the 
teacher, but for her presentations ef great truths, and, 
when the spiritual light dawns on him, his vision may be 
ebscured by the: materialistic view of his childhood ? 

This paper does not; I-trust, suggest a’ slight to the 
earnest stziving after an ideal of good work among faith- 
ful teachers, nor should it discourage efforts. By our 
mistakes we learn. If one personally studies . every 
manifestation of childhood, one must sooner or later 
discover the right way. 

Philadelphia Normal Schoot. 
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Even.asmall church orschool can have 

-argeod-normal class. The Rev. A. L. 
Hubbard, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Waterville, Connecticut, has conducted 
one of this kind. It meets.every Mondayevening. The 
class has: had thirty regular and faithful members. The 
course of lessons was -especially prepared for this class 
by the pastor, with blackboard outlines and charts. 
Each member was furnished with a note-boek and pencil. 
Occasional social gatherings have been held, when mem- 
bers have read essays bearing upon topics presented in 
the Tessons. Real interest has been awakened in Bible 
study, and the effect upen the Sunday-school has been 
stimulating, Atthe end of the course a simple certifi- 
cate of graduation is given, stating that the scholar ‘‘ has 
taken a course of Bible studies.” The work, under- 
taken in connection with a comparatively small church, 
and in a manufacturing village near a city where many 
evening attractions exist, furnishes. an excellent illustra- 
tion of what may be accomplished in the line of Bible 
study, where there is a definite and earnest purpose, and 
a willingness to put forth special effort. 


Normaf Class in « 
Smafl Church 
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There is: such a thing as asking a good 
question m a bad spirit. For a 
scholas tc be asked a semi-sarcastic 
question this Sunday is no encouragement toward special 
pecpasafion on next Sunday's lesson. Any questioning 
im the Sunday-schoel that seems like fault-finding or 
rebuke on. the teacher's part, er appears to shew a lack of 
confidence in the scholar’s imtention and spirit, is, to 
say the heast, unfertumate, and the rather indicates a bad 
spirit m the teacher. 


Geod Questioning 
in @ Bad Spirit 














Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1897 


6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews 
. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles 
. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem ; 
. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works. . 
. June 6.-—Sins of the Tongue 


Acts 13: 26-39 
Pelee e's ees Acts 14: 11-22 
Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
. . James 2: 14-23 
James 3: 1-13 


0 : 
11. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy... .°. 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3: 14-17 
12. June 20. Personal Responsibility - . 2... ss es Rom. 14 > 10-21 
13. June 27.—Review. 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 19.—Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey 
Acts 13: 1 to 14: 28. A.D. 46-48. Cyprus, Galatia. 


SECTION 2.—THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL IN PISIDIAN 
ANTIOCH AND IconiuM. (Acts 13: 16to 14:7. A.D. 
47. Pisidian Antioch, Iconium.) 

The gospel missionaries were well received and attentively 
heard in the Antioch synagogue until it became apparent that 
their message was contrary to, and subversive of, the estab- 
lished Jewish belief of the hearers, 
and Paul and Barnabas turned to the Gentiles with the gospel, 
who received it with joy, and many gave their allegiance to 
the new religion. When the active hatred of the Jews made 
it impracticable for the missionaries to remain longer, they 
went on to Iconium. Here again they began to preach in 
the synagogue, but, as at Antioch, that was soon forbidden, 
and again Paul and Barnabas gave to the Gentiles the gospel 
with great success. When their enemies stirred-up trouble 
against them at Iconium, they went on to Lystra and Derbe. 


Then these grew hostile, 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 
1. Paul’s discourse in the synagogue at Antioch (13 : 16-41). 
Review of Israelitish history (vs. 17-25) ; the gospel now 
given to the world (vs. 26-29); Jesus’ Messiahship 
proved by the resurrection and by the fulfilment of 
prophecy (vs. 30-37); the proclamation of a practical, 
universal gospel (vs. 38-41). 
2. The gospel given to the Gentiles in Antioch (13 : 42-4p). 
3. The expulsion 
(13 : 50-52). 
4. A successful.period of work in Iconium (14: 1-7). 
Let the student write out in his own language a paraphrase 
of Paul’s discourse in Antioch (13 : 16-41), reproducing as 
nearly as possible the exact thought and spirit of the passage. 


of Paul and Barnabas from the city 


II, WorD AND PHRASE STUDY. 

» Meaning of the phrase (v. 17) ‘‘ with a high arm’’? For 
the reading ‘‘ suffered’’ (v. 18) compare the much better read- 
ing in the Revised Version margin, and investigate, if you 
have opportunity, the textual problem involved. Compare 
the facts of the Old Testament history. mentioned in verses 
17-22 with the Old Testament records of them (use marginal 
reference Bible), and account for disagreements. Compare 
Paul’s exposition of the Old Testament history with Stephen’s 
(Acts 7). Note the reference (vs. 24, 25) to the work of John 
the Baptist, and compare with the gospel accounts. Con- 
sider the original import, and the application made here, of 
the four quotations (vs. 33-35, 41) from Old Testament 
prophecy. Also the quotation in verse.47. Observe the use 
of the phrase (vs. 44, 48) ‘‘ word of God”’ (v. 49, ‘‘ word of 
the Lord“*), Explain the meaning (v. 50) of ** devout women 
of honorable estate.’’ Of what was the shaking of the dust 
from the feet a sign ? (v.51; comp. Matt. 10: 14; Lukeg:5.) 
Who are the “disciples ”’ referred to in verse 52? In what 
sense (v. 2) were the Jews ‘‘ disobedient ”’ ? 

III. Torics ror ConsiDERATION. 

1. Southeastern Asia Minor (Galatia). Trace upon the 
map the inland journey of Paul and Barnabas from Perga 
through Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe (use, if possi- 
ble, the map in Ramsay’s ‘St. Paul the Traveller,’ G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ; or its enlarged and modernized form, pub- 
lished by the Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston). Ascer- 
tain what can be known about each of these towns as to 
location, population, social, political, and religious charac- 
teristics (see especially Ramsay’s ‘‘ Church in the Roman 
Empire,’’ pp. 16-58 ; “St. Paul the Traveller,’ pp. 98-151). 
What were the ways and means of travel between these cities 
at this time ? (comp. 2 Cor. 11 : 26.) Observe two kinds of 
territorial divisions of the district of Asia,—the old geographi- 
cal divisions and the Roman political divisions. Consider 
that the Roman province of Galatia includes the cities of this 
journey (Ramsay’s ‘“‘Church in the Roman Empire,”’ pp. 
8-15), and the probability that these are the churches to 
whieh the Epistle to the Galatians was addressed. 
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2: Pauls Discourse at Antioch, . What two classes of 
people did Paul address in the synagogue ? (v. 164; comp. 
13 : 26; 14:1.) Which class would be the more susceptible 
to the gospel message, and why? “Consider carefully the 
analysis of the discourse suggested above. What was the 
main point and object of the discourse ? What was Paul’s 
purpose in reviewing the Israelitish history? Compare with 
verses 26-39 the pentecostal address of Peter (Acts 2 : 22-36). 
Consider the practical nature and the force of Paul’s presenta- 
tion of the gospel truth: Note that Paul has been preaching 
some twelve years, yet this is the first recorded discourse from 
him. 
(Note especially v. 39.) 

3. Turning from Jew to Gentile with the Gospel. What 
was the effect of Paul’s address in the Antioch synagogue ? 
To what did it lead a week later? Why were the Jews 
enraged, and what did they do? How did Pauleand Barna- 
bas mect their hostility? Was the right of the Jews to the 
gospel an exclusive, or only a prior, right? Had Paul any 
precedent for presenting the gospel directly to the Gentiles ? 
How was it received, by them? Were the churches estab- 
lished in™these towns composed mainly of Gentiles, or -of 
Jews, supposing them to be the Galatian churches? (Gal. 
3:29; 4:8; 5:2; 6:12.) Did this abandonment of the 
Jews pertain only to Antioch, so that in the other piaces 
visited by Paul he preached first to the Jews, and to the Gen- 
tiles only when rejected by the Jews ? 

4. The Period of Work in Iconium. 
ture of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch, 


What features of this discourse are peculiarly Pauline ? 


Describe the depar- 
Why were the 
devout women and chief men of that city stirred to opposition ? 
Whither did the missionaries go from there? Why to Ico- 
nium? Why did Paul again begin in the synagogue? What 
How long a time (v, 3) did the work 
What brought it toan end? Were 
Paul and Barnabas justified, at Antioch, and again at Iconium, 
in seeking safety ‘in flight ? Whither did they go from there, 
and what did they do? 


success did he have? 
in this place continue ? 


ROA 
Lesson 6, May 9, 1807 


Paul Preaching to the Jews 


GOLDEN TEXT : 
forgiveness of sins.—Acts 13: 38. 


Through this man ts preached unto you the 


(Acts 13 : 26-39. Memory verses : 38, 39.) 
Read Acts 13: 14-43. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


26 Men and brethren, chil- 
dren of the stock of A’bra-ham, 
and whosoever among you fear- 
eth God, to you is the word of 


26 Brethren, children of the 
stock of Abraham, and those 
among you that fear God, to 
us is the word of this salva- 


this salvation sent. 27 tion sent forth. For they 
27 For they that dwell at Je- that dwell in Jerusalem, and 
ru‘sa-lém, and their rulers, be- their rulers, because they 


knew him not, nor the voices 
of -the prophets which are 
read every sabbath, fulfilled 
thém by condemning Aim. 
And though they found no 
cause of death in him, yet 
asked they of Pilate that he 
should be slain. And when 
they had fulfilled all things 
that were written of him, 
they took him down from the 
tree, and laid him in a tomb. 
But God raised him from the 
dead : and he was seen for 
many days of them that 
came up with him from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem, who are 
now his witnesses unto the 


cause they knew him not, nor 
yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every sabbath 
day, they have fulfilled ‘hem in 
———s him. 

28 And though they found no 
cause of death in him, yet de- 
sired they Pi’late that he should 
be slain. 

29 And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they 
took Aim down from the tree, 
and laid Aim in a sepulchre. 

30 But God raised him from 
the dead : 

31 And he was seen many 
days of them which came up 
with him from G§l’i-lee to Je- 


28 
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ru’sa-lém, who are his witnesses 32 people. And we bring you 
unto the people. good tidings of the promise 
32 And we declare unto you 33 made unto the fathers, how 
lad tidings, how that the prom- that God hath fulfilled the 
ise which was made unto the same unto our children, in 
fathers, that he raised up Jesus; as 
33 God hath fulfilled the same also it is written in the second 
unto us their children, in that he psalm, Thou art my Son, this 
hath raised up Jesus again; as day have I begotten thee. 
it is also written in the second \ ; : 
psalm, Thou art my Son, this 34 nd as concerning that he 
day have I begotten thee. raised him up from the dead, 
4 And as concerning that he now no more to return to 
raised him up from the dead, corruption, he hath spoken 
now no more to return to cor- on this wise, I will give you 
ruption, he said on this wise, I the holy and sure d/essings 
ps Weng you the sure mercies 35 of David. Because he saith 
35 Wherefore he saith also in also = another psalm, Thou 
another psa/m, Thou shalt not wilt not give thy Holy One 
suffer thine Holy One to see 36 to see corruption. For 
corruption. David, after he had 'in his 
36 For David, after he had own sgeneration served the 
served his own generation by the counsel of God, fell on sleep 
will of God, fell on sleep, and ond wes told at his fathe ‘ 
was laid unto his fathers, and ratligerchinen tery ware 
saw corruption : 37 and Saw corruption but he 
37 But he, whom God raised whom God raised up saw no 
again, saw no corruption. 38 corruption. Be it known 
38 § Be it known unto you unto you therefore, brethren, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is pro- 
that through this man _ is claimed unto you remission 
preached unto you the forgive- 39 of sins: and by him every 


ness of sins: 

39 And by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses. 


one that believeth is justified 
from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. 





1 Or, served his own generation by the counsel of God, fell om sleep 
Or, served his own generation, fell on sleep by the counsel of God 





Lesson Plan and Analysis 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT. FOR THE QUARTER: 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


LESSON Toric : Commending Jesus to the Jews. 
1. 
2. 
3- 


Jesus Slain, vs. 27-29. 
OUTLINE : Jesus Raised Up, vs. 30-37. 
Jesus Saves, vs. 26, 38, 39. 


DaILy HOME READINGS: 
M.—Acts 13: 14-2g§. Address in the synagogue. 
T.—ACTS 13: 26-37. ) 
W.—ACTS 43: 38+43. | Paul preaching to the Jews, 
T.—Acts 13: 44°52. Jews reject the gospel. 
F.—Jer. 7: 21-28. Message rejected. 
S.—a Cor. 5: 14-21. Sin removed. 
S.—Luke 7: 36-50. Forgiveness by Christ. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


os 
Lesson Analysis 
I. JESUS SLAIN, 

1. Condemned through Ignorance : 

They knew him not, nor the voices of the prophets (27). 
They know not what they do (Luke 23 : 34). 
In ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers (Acts 3 : 17). 
2. Condemned though Innocent : 

They found no cause of death in him, yet asked... that he 
Should be slain (28). : 
I have found no cause of death in him (Luke 23 : 22). 
I find no crime in him (John 19 : 6). 
3- Persecuted unto Death : 

When they had fulfilled all,... they tock him down from the 
tree (29). 
It was the third hour, and they crucified him (Mark 1g : 25). 
rhere they crucified him, and the malefactors (Luke 23 : 33). 
4- Subjected to Burial : 

They .. 
They made his grave with the wicked (Isa. 53 : 9). 
Joseph took the body, .. . and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 

27 : 59, 60). 


. daid him in a tomb (29). 


Il, JESUS RAISED UP. 
1. Raised of God: 
God raised him from the dead (30). 


Whom — raised up, baving loosed the pangs of death (Acts 
2 : 24). ; 
We w taceeed of God that he raised up Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 15), 
2. Seen of Men : 
He was seen for many days (31). 
When they saw him, they worshipped him (Matt. 28 : 17). 
To whom he also shewed himself alive (Acts 1 ; 3). 
3- Poretold of Prophecy : 


God hath fulfilled the same... in that he raised up Jesus (33). 


It is written, that the Christ should . . . rise again (Luke 24 : 46). 
He hath been raised, ... according to the scriptures (1 Con, 
15 : 4). 


4. Spared from Corruption : 
He whom God raised up saw no corruption (37). 


Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption (Psa 
16 : 10). . 
Nor did his flesh see corruption (Acts 2 : 31). 


ITI, 
1. Salvation for Israel : 
To us is the word of this salvation sent forth (26). 


Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. to : 6). 
The word of God should first be spoken to you (Acts 13 : 46). 
2. Remission of Sine : 

Through this man is proclaimed .. . remission of sins (38). 
Their sin wiil I remember no more (Jer. 31 : 34). 
Your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake (1 John 2 
3- Justification in Fulness : 

Every one that believeth is justified from all things (39). 
By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many (Isa, 


JESUS SAVES. 


: 12). 


53 : 11). 
Being justified freely by his grace through . . . Christ (Rom. 3 :24). 


- 


Verse 26.—'‘' To us is the word of this salv4t‘on sent forth." 
The word of salvation ; 
candidates for salvation. 

Verse 30.—‘* But God raised him from the dead." 
death of Jesus ; (2) The burial of Jesus ; 
Jesus. 

Verse 32.—‘' We bring you good tidings."’ (1) Anticipated jp 
prophecy ; (2) Realized in history ; (3) Enjoyed in experience. 

erse 37.—'' He whom God raised up saw no corruption.” 
Christ's resurrection (1) A fulfilment of Scripture ; (2) A display 
of power ; (3) A demonstration of authority. 

Verse 39.—‘' By him every one that believeth is justified from 
all things.’’ Justification (1) By the Saviour; (2) To every be- 
liever ; (3) From all things. 


ROSY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


(x) 


(2) The outgoing of salvation ; (3) The 


(1) The 
(3) The resurrection of 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The journey from Perga to 
Antioch in Pisidia was a long and perilous one, and is 
probably alluded to in 2 Corinthians 11 : 26 (‘‘in perils of 
rivers, in perils of robbers’’). Apparently, on the first sab- 
bath day after. reaching Antioch, they entered the synagogue, 
and were invited to speak. The lesson is from Paul’s dis- 
course on this occasion, his first recorded address.. Verses 

























































































































id ; 
17 to 22 form a brief recapitulation of Jewish history from Moses 
to David ; verses 23 to 25 state the appearance of Jesus, of 
the seed of David, fulfilling the prediction of John the Baptist 
respecting him who should come after him. 

Piace.—Antioch in Pisidia, or ‘‘ the Pisidian Antioch,’’ 
according to the oldest manuscripts, was also founded by 
Seleucus Nicator, and made a Roman colony by Augustus. 
It was due north of Perga, in the central table-land of Asia 
Minor, about thirty-five hundred feet above the sea. It hada 
large Jewish population, and hence a synagogue. Verse 14 
does not necessarily imply that it was in Pisidia. According 

| to Professor Ramsay, Antioch was the chief city of the Phry- 
gian ‘region ’’ (v. 49) of Galatia, which included~Iconium, 
while Lystra and Derbe (Acts 14: 6) belonged to another 
* region ’’ (Lycaonium Galatia). 

Time.-—A. D. 45, according to the usual chronology ; Ram- 
say, A. D. 47. : 


ea 


Critical Notes 


Verse 26.—Arethren: Literally, ‘‘ Men brethren ;’’ but 
the Revisers conform to English usage in public address 
(comp. 2: 29; 7: 2). Kindly, respectful feeling is indi- 
cated.— Children of the stock of Abraham: Addressed to the 
born Jews of his audience.—And those among you that fear 
God: ** Whosoever’’ is inexact. Those present, not Jews 
by birth, but worshipers of the true God.—7Zo us. So the 
oldest authorities, the apostle including himself as needing 
the same salvation.— 7he word of this salvation : The mes- 
sage borne by Paul and his fellow-laborers respecting this 
salvation through Jesus Christ, as what follows shows.—Sent 
forth: So the best authorities. ‘Sent forth” by God 
(comp. vs. 32, 33). 

Verse 27.— For they that dwell in Jerusalem, and their 
rulers: The latter should have been most ready to under- 
stand the Scriptures, and to recognize the Messiah.— Because 
they knew him not. Literally, ** not knowing this one,’’ The 
reference is, of course, to Jesus (v. 23). The clause gives a 
reason for their conduct.—Vor the voices of the prophets which 
are read every sabbath: **Yet’’ is unnecessary. ‘‘ Voices”’ 
represents the prophets as speaking through the reading. 
There are two forms in Greek for ‘‘ sabbath ’’ and “‘ sabbath 

‘ day,’"and the Revisers discriminate accurately in rendering 
them.— Fulfilled them by condemning him: Paul does not 
cite the prophecies thus fulfilled, which were well known. 
The language is bold, since the audience was largely made up 
“of Jews. ; . 

Verse 28.— Though: Both ‘‘though’’ and ‘‘yet’’ are 
supplied in English.— 7hey found no cause of death in him : 
The charges of blasphemy and sedition brought against him 
by the rulers were not proven, so that there was no legal 
ground for his death.— Yet asked they of Pilate that he should 
be slain; As a favor from a heathen ruler (comp. Matt. 27 : 
22, 23, and parallel passages; John 18: 31; 19: 15). 

Verse 29.—And when they had fulfilled all things: The 
Greek word for ‘‘all”’ is plural here.— 7hat were written of 
dim: In the prophets, as in verse 27.— 7hey took him down 
Jrom the tree: Paul here assumes that his hearers knew of 
the crucifixion, since this mode of death is referred to without 
explanation. ‘‘ They”’ is indefinite, yet two of the principal 
persons engaged in the burial of Jesus were rulers,—Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus.—And /aid him in a tomb: 
This is the main clause of the verse, and derives importance 
from its relation to what follows. 

Verse 30.—But God raised him from the dead: As in 
Peter’s speeches, what God did is contrasted with what man 
had done to Jesus. The resurrection is regarded, both here 
and in Paul’s Epistles, as the direct act of God, as the seal 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, because it is the fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

Verse 31.—And he was seen: Or, ** appenred,”’ as the 
word is often rendered.— or many days: Compare Acts I : 
3-— Of them that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusa- 
dem > On the last journey, to his death. It is not necessarily 
implied that the appearances all occurred at Jerusalem. Paul, 
im « Corinthians 15 : 6, refers to his appearing ‘‘ to above five 
hundred-brethren at -once,’’ and this probably took place in 
Galilee.— Who are now his witnesses unto the people: ‘*Now”’ 
is well sustained. As this was spoken only fifteen years after 
the resurrection, most of the witnesses were still living. 
** People,’’—that is, the Jewish people. 

Verse 32.—And we bring ycu good tidings ; Literally, ‘‘ we 
evangelize you.’’ The emphasis rests on “‘we:’’ we tell 
you what these witnesses said.—O/f the promise made unto 
the fathers ; The Greek is peculiar, but correctly rendered by 
the Revisers. The Authorized Version misplaces ‘ how 
that.’’ Paul does not adduce his own personal testimony on 
this occasion, as he does when defending his apostleship. 

Verse 33.—How that God hath fulfilled the same unto our 
children : The expression ‘‘ hath fulfilled ’’ is very strong, the 
verb being a compound one, and the tense pointing to a per- 
manent fulfilment. ‘‘ The same” is emphatic. , “* Our chil- 
dren”? is better attested than ‘‘us their children,’’ and also 
Suggests the permanent fulfilment of the promise.—Jnx that he 
raised up Jesus: Literally, ‘* raising up Jesvs,’’ expressing a 
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single historical fact, by which, however, the promise had 
been fulfilled. As the word “ raised up ” is not the same as 
that in verse 30, the reference here might be to the incarna- 
tion rather than to the resurrection, But as verse 34 repeats 
this word, adding ‘‘ from the dead,’’ the latter interpretation 
is preferable.—As also it is written in the second psalm; One 
ancient manuscript (and some Fathers) read ‘‘ first,’’ probably 
because the first and second were counted as one, the first 
being regarded as an introduction to the collection of Psalms. 
— Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee; Whatever 
was the original occasion of the psalm, this passage (2: 7) is 
accepted by Paul as applying to the Messiah (so also Heb. 
1:5). The context shows that the apostle had in mind the 
resurrection. A reference to the incarnation, while possible 
and accordant with the sense of the Old Testament passage, 
seems improbable here in the first address to such an audi- 
ence, Paul’s language in Romans 1 : 4 explains his meaning 
here: The resurrection was the conclusive demonstration, as 
well as the public manifestation, of the pre-existent Sonship 
of Christ. 

Verse 34.—And as concerning that Simply, ** but that,’’ 
—He raised him up from the dead: This defines more fully 
the expression ‘‘ raised up ’’ in verse 33.—Mow no more to see 
corruption : Compare Romans 6: 9.—The risen Christ lives 
forever.—He hath spoken on this wise: What was said (Isa. 
55:3) is of permanent validity, hence ‘‘ hath spoken.’’— 
Iwill give you the holy and sure blessings of David. The 
citation is from the Septuagint, and is literally, ‘‘ the holy 
[things] of David, the sure [things],’’ thus substituting ‘“‘ holy 
things ’’ for ‘‘ mercies ’’ in the Hebrew. But the sense is not 
altered : God’s mercies are holy, and his promises were to be 
fulfilled in his ‘* Holy One’’ (v. 35, comp. Isa. 55: 5). 
These promises were made to David (2 Sam. 7 : 8-16), and 
in Isaiah are referred to as ‘‘ sure;’’ literally, faithful, worthy 
of belief. 

Verse 35.— Because: This atcotds with the better attested 
reading. ‘*‘ Wherefore ’’ would indicate that this promise was 
a consequence of the one previously cited; ‘‘ because ’’ 
points to this as a promise included in the ‘‘ sure blessings of 
David.’’ The psalm was written before the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and is ascribed to David.—//e saith also: “ He’? is 
not expressed in the Greek, but ‘also ’’ shows that the refer- 
ence is to God, speaking through David in the psalm (Psa. 
16 : 10).— Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see corruption : 
Compare Peter’s speech on the Day of Pentecost, where the 
same passage is more fully quoted, but applied in the same 
way (Acts 2: 25-31). The resemblances and differences be- 
tween the two addresses form a strong proof of the truthful- 
ness of the record. 

Verse 36.—For David: Proof that the prediction was not 
fulfilled in the case of David himself.—A/fter he had: Or, 
“*having.’’—Zn his own generation served the counsel of God, 
fell on sleep: This rendering follows the order of the Greek, 
But, since the two phrases, ‘‘in his own generation’’ and 
** counsel of God,’’ are in the same case, two other render- 
ings are grammatically possible (see marg. of Rev. Ver.). 
**Counsel’’ is, however, more exact than “ will.’’ David 
fulfilled God’s purpose, but only for his generation; he then 
died.— Was laid unto his fathers: An Old Testament ex- 
pression for burial among kindred.—Seaw corruption - Hence 
did not fulfil the prediction. Compare Peter’s reference to 
the tomb of David (2: 29). 

Verse 37.—But he whom God raised up : The same word 
as in verse 30, and assuming as fact what is stated in verses 
30 and 31.—Saw no corruption: Because he passed through 
the tomb without decay, and lives forever with the same body, 
as Paul everywhere asserts in his epistles. 

Verse 38.—Be it known unto you: Formal application 
(comp. 2:14; 4: 10).— Therefore, brethren: See on verse 
26.— That through this man is proclaimed unto you: Or, 
** unto you is proclaimed,’’ not ‘‘ preached,’’ but the game 
word as in verse 5.—Remission of sins: As in all the dis- 
courses of Peter, it is assumed by Paul that his hearers need 
pardon, because they are sinners (comp. 2: 38; 3:19; 5: 
31; 10:43). But the next verse states more fully than any 
previous utterance the method of this remission. 

Verse 39.—And by him: Literally, ‘‘in him,’’ having a 
wider significance than ‘‘ through ”’ (v. 38), in fellowship with 
him, in dependence upon him. It is joined with ‘* justified,’’ 
not with ‘* believeth.”’— Zvery one that believeth : More exact 
than “‘ whosoever,” giving a more personal force to the 
thought.—J/s justified: That is, ‘* accounted righteous ”’ by 
God. So Paul afterwards explains it (in Romans and Gala- 
tians), and so the Jewish hearers would understand it both 
from Old Testament usage and from the connection in this 
passage. In the Greek this entire clause comes last, thus 
receiving special emphasis.—/rom ail things : The justifica- 
tion is entire. — From which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses: “In the law of Moses” stands in sharp contrast 
to “‘in him.’’ It is not implied that the law of Moses could 
justify from some things, but not from all. It only made men 
feel their failure to be righteous before God. Verses 40 and 
41 close the discourse with a warning cited from Habakkuk 
r: 5. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVING finished their work in Cyprus, Paul and Barna- 
bas, with Mark, crossed in some trading-boat to the 
part of Asia Minor lying north of the island, and landed safely 
at Attalia, the port of Perga, the capital of the rich coast land 
known as Pamphylia. The rolling plain of this region extends, 
at its broadest part, about twenty miles before reaching the 
wall of mountains which lead up to the table-land of the 
interior, They would probably reach Perga by water,—a 
navigable: stream which flows into the bay of Attalia permit- 
ting light vessels to sail up to the city, seven miles from the sea, 
In Paul’s day Perga was a famous place, with a fine temple 
of Diana ; its site is now marked only by mounds of ruin. 

No stay seems to have been made ‘at Perga, perhaps from 
the fact that Mark declined to go any farther with Paul. He 
may have originally proposed only to labor in Pamphylia, but 
the terrible summer heat, and the malarial fevers prevalent in 
the lowlands while this continued, may have led Paul to de- 
cide on seeking the relief and safety offered by the lofty table- 
land, Indeed, it would seem as if he had been at once pros- 
trated by the local scourge ; for he tells the Galatians that his 
stay among them, the first time, with the opportunity it gave 
for ‘preaching to them, was “ because of an infirmity of the 
flesh,”’ and he expresses his gratitude for his kind reception by 
them even when so weak and ailing (Gal. 4: 13-15). In all 
low-lying tropical, or virtually tropical, regions like Pamphylia 
we find poisonous derangements of the system common, ran- 
ging from yellow fever, through lighter but terrible gradations, 
grievous in their first attack, but specially distressing from 
their tendency, like ague or African fever, to break out again 
from time to time. That they ‘cause agonizing pains, ‘* like 
a red-hot iron driven through the forehead,’”’ may, by the way, 
explain Paul’s comparison of his suffering to ‘‘ a stake ’”’ driven 
into his ‘* flesh.’’ 

To flee for deliverance from such a sickness, there was the 
sanitarium of the table-land not far off, though the ascent to it 
was through wild tracks climbing terrible mountains, the 
homes of savage robber tribes. The pirates of an earlier 
generation, though swept from the sea for a time by Pompey, 
still had their strong-walled cities crowning many heights, 
keeping their neighbors at bay, and making it easy to raid the 
prosperous lowlands or rob passing travelers, Mark may 
have hesitated to face such ‘‘ perils of robbers '’ and ‘the dan- 
gers of the half-civilized lands beyond, and, having only 
agreed to evangelize on the coast, may have felt free to.turn 
back when such rough work was proposed. 

Antioch of Pisidia, to which Paul and Barnabas made. their 
way, an essentially Greek city, but also at that time a Roman 
colony, or military center, with special immunities, lay nearly 
four thousand feet above the sea, on the southern slopes of a 
mountain range which rose another four theusand feet above 
it, though it stood itself high over the plain, on a bluff or out- 
running spur of these.lofty heights. There are still ruins of an 
aqueduct, a theater, and a temple, to mark its site, and masses ~ 
of marble strewn over a wide space speak of its splendor. A 
considerable number of Jews were to be found in it, chiefly, 
we may suppose, descendants of prisoners of war carried off 
from Palestine by the Syrian kings. They had become very 
influential, having friendly relations with ‘‘ the chief men of 
the city,’’ and having gained many proselytes from among 
their heathen fellow-citizens, including a number of ladies ‘‘ of 
honorable estate ’’ (Acts 13 : 50). 

All synagogues were free to any Jew, and, as usual, that of 
Antioch was the open door to the missionaries for reaching 
their local brethren. On the sabbath, therefore, they duly 
took their place in the congregation, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, were invited by the ‘‘ rulers,’’ after the lessons of the 
day had been read,—these dignitaries having, of course, heard 
of the arrival of the two stranger Jews, and of their having a 
religious mission,—to come forward, and, if they had any. word 
of exhortation for the people, to; favor them with it. Rising 
from his mat on the floor, Paul at once obeyed, and,’ stretch- 
ing out his ,jhand, as was his manner (Acts 26 : 1), began the 
first missionary address that has come down to us. 

The ‘‘ men of Israel ’’—the name most pleasant to a Jew— 
and the proselytes present were first propitiated by the recogni- 
tion of God’s having of old chosen Israel for his own people. — 
Then followed a brief glance at the divine guidance of the 
nation till David was made king by God’s will. From this 
supreme hero of the race, Paul declared, God had raised .a 
Saviour to Israel, no other than Jesus, in fulfilment of his 
promise. John had heralded his appearance by preaching re- 
pentance to all the people, and he, though so highly honored 
even in Asia Minor (Acts 19 : 3), had declared that he was 
not worthy to untie his shoes,—the office of a slave. The sal- 
vation wrought by this Saviour Paul now proclaimed. The 
Jewish authorities in Jerusalem had, indeed, put him to death, 
because they did not recognize his glory, and overlooked the 
testimony of the prophets to him. But God had shown their 
error by raising him from the dead, as had been seen by the 
Galileans who had followed him during his life, who were now 
witnesses of this, in Palestine, to the Jewish people. 

He and Barnabas also now made this known in these far- 
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away iands, that they might see how God had in Jesus fulfilled 
the promise given to their ancestors, of sending their children 
a Saviour. His resurrection showed, indeed, that the promise 
+ referred to him, for it was clearly a fulfilment of the words of 
the prophets and psalmists, as where they said, ‘‘ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee,’’ which proved the 
sonship of the Saviour ; and farther, in one text, “I will give 
you the holy and sure blessings of David,’’ and in another, 
“ Thou wilt not give thine holy one to see corruption” (Psa. 
2:7, Septuagint; Isa. 4 : 3, Septuagint ; Psa. 16 : 10, Sep- 
tuagint). These could not refer to David, for he had seen 
corruption ; but Jesus had not, and this alone proved him to 
be the hope of Israel, through faith in whom they now pro- 
claimed to the audience remission of sins, and that by him 
“every believer was justified from all things, from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
Bournemouth, England. 


ASA 
The First Preaching in Asia Minor 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE extended report of Paul’s sermon in the synagogue at 
Antioch of Pisidia marks it, in accordance with Luke’s 
method, as the first of aseries. It was so because, though 
the composition of the audience was identical with those in 
the synagogues of Cyprus, this was the beginning of the spe- 
cial work of the tour, the preaching in the cities of Asia Minor. 
The part of the address contained in the lesson falls into three 
sections, —the condensed narrative of the gospel facts (vs. 26- 
31), the proof thaf the resurrection was prophesied (vs. 32- 
37), and the pungent personal application (v. 38 to end). 

1, The substance of the narrative. coincides, as it could not 
but do, with Peter’s sermons, but yet with differences, partly 
due to the different audience, party to Paul’s idiosyncrasy. 
After the preceding historical rés¢mé, he girds himself to his 
proper work of proclaiming the gospel, and he marks the 
transition in verse 26 by reiterating his introductory words. 

His audience comprised the two familiar classes of Jews 
and Gentile proselytes, and he seeks to win the ears of both. 
His heart goes out in his address to them all as “‘ brethren,” 
and in his classing himself and Barnabas among them as re- 
ceivers of the message which he has to proclaim. What skill, 

" if it were not something much more sacred, even humility and 
warm love, lies in that ‘‘to ws is the word of this salvation 
sent’?! He will not stand above them, as if he had any other 
possession of his message than they might have. He, too, has 
received it, and what he is about to shy is not his word, but 

God’s message to them and him, That is the way to pgeach. 

Notice, too, how skilfully he introduces the narrative of the 
rejection of Jesus as the reason why the message has now 
come to them his hearers away in Antioch. It is ‘sent 
forth ’’ ‘‘to us,’’ Asiatic Jews, for the people in the sacred city 
would not have it. Paul does not prick his hearers’ con- 
sciences, as Peter did, by charging home the guilt of the re- 
jection of Jesus on them. They had no share in that initial 
crime. There is a faint purpose of dissociating himself and 
his hearers from the people of Jerusalem, to whom the Dis- 
persion were accustomed to look up, im the designation, 
“they that dwell in Jerusalem, and ¢heir rulers.’’ Thus far, 
the Antioch Jews had had hands clean from that crime ; they 
had now to choose whether they would mix themselves up 
with it. . 

We may further note that Paul says nothing about Christ’s 
life of gentle goodness, his miracles or teaching, but concen- 

trates attention on his death and resurrection. From the 
beginning of his ministry these were the main elements of his 
“* gospel ’? (1 Cor. 15 : 3,4). The full significance of that death 
is not spoken here. Probably it was reserved for subsequent 
instruction. But it and the resurrection, which interpreted it, 
are set in the forefront, as they should always be. The main 
point insisted on-is that the» men of Jerusalem were fulfilling 
prophecy in slaying Jesus. With tragic deafness, they knew 
not the voices of the prophets, clear and unanimous as they 
were, though they heard them every sabbath of their lives, 
yet they fulfilled them. A prophet’s words had just been read 
in the synagogue ; Paul’s words might set some hearer asking 
whether a veil had been over his heart while his ears had 
heard the sound of the word. 

The resurrection is established by the only evidence for a 
historical fact, the testimony of competent eye-witnesses. 
Their competence is established by their familiar companion- 
ship with Jesus during his whole career ; their opportunities 
for testing the reality of the fact, by the ‘‘ many days ”’ of his 
appearances. 

Paul does not put forward his own .testimony to the resur- 
rection, though we know, from 1 Corinthians 15 : 8, that he 
regarded Christ’s appearance to Wim as being equally valid 
evideace with that afforded by the other appearahces ; but he 
cistinguishes between the work of the apostles, as ‘‘ witnesses 
unto the people,”’—that is, the Jews of Palestine,—and that of 
Harnabas and himself. They had to bear the message to the 
regions beyond. The apostles and he had the same work, but 
cifferent spheres. 
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2. The second part turns-with more personal address to his 
hearers, Its purport is not so much to preach the resurrec- 
tion, which could only be proved by testimony, as to establish 
the fact that it was the fulfilment of the promises to the fathers. 
Note how the idea of fulfilled prophecy runs in Paul’s head. 
The Jews had fulfilled it by their crime ; God fulfilled it by 
the resurrection. This reiteration of a key-word is a mark of 
Paul’s style in his epistles, and its appearance here attests the 
accuracy of the report of his speech, 

The Second Psalm, from which Paul’s first quotation is 
made, is prophetic of Christ, inasmuch as it represents in 
vivid lyrical language the vain rebellion of earthly rulers 
against Messiah, and Jehovah’s establishing him and his king- 
dom by a stedfast decree. Peter quoted its picture of the 
rebels, as fulfilled in the coalition of Herod, Pilate, and the 
Jewish rulers, against Christ. The Messianic reference of 
the psalm, then, was already seen ; and we may not be going 
too far if we assume that Jesus himself had included it among 
things written in the psalms ‘‘ concerning himself,’’ which he 
had explained to the disciples after the resurrection. It de- 
picts.Jehovah speaking to Messiah, a/ter the futile attempts 
of the rebels: ** This day have I begotten thee.’’ That day is 
a definite point in time, The resurrection was a birth from 
the dead; so Paul, in Colossians 1: 18, calls Jesus ‘* the first 
begotten from the dead.’’ Romans 1 : 4, ‘‘ declared to be the 
Son of God . . . by the resurrection from the dead,’’ is the best 
commentary on Paul’s words here. 

The second and third quotations must apparently be com- 
bined, for the second does not specifically refer to resurrec- 
tion, but it promises to ‘‘ you,’’ that is, to those who obey 
the call to partake in the Messianic blessings, a share in the 
‘sure’? and enduring “ mercies of David;’’ and the third 
quotation shows that not ‘‘to see corruption ’’ was one of 
these ‘‘ mercies.’’ That implies that the speaker in the psalm 
was, in Paul’s view, David, and that his words were his be- 
lieving answer to a divine promise. But David was dead. Had 
the ‘‘sure mercy ’’ proved, then, a broken reed? Not so; 
for Jesus, who is Messiah, and is God’s ‘‘ Holy One” in a 
deeper sense than David was, has not seen corruption. The 
Psalmist’s hopes are fulfilled in him, and, through him, in all 
who will ‘‘ eat ’’ that their ‘‘ souls may live.’’ 

3. But Paul’s yearning for his brethren’s salvation is not 
content with proclaiming the fact of Christ’s resurrection, nor 
with pointing to it as fulfilling prophecy; he gathers all up 
into a loving, urgent offer of salvation for every believing soul 
and solemn warning to despisers.. Here the whole man 
flames out. Here the characteristic evangelical teaching, 
which is ticketed as ‘‘ Pauline ’’ by way of stigma sometimes, 
is heard. Already had he grasped the great antithesis between 
law and gospel. Already his great word ‘‘ justified ’’ has 
taken its place in his terminology. The essence of the Epis- 
tles to Romans and Galatians is here. Justification is the 
being pronounced and treated as not guilty. Law cannot 
justify. ‘‘In him ”’ we are justified. Observe that this is an 
advance on the previous statement that ‘‘ through him’’ we 
receive remission of sins. 

**In him ” points, though but incidentally and slightly, to 
the great truth of incorporation with Jesus, of which Paul has 
afterwards so much to write, The justifying in Christ is com- 
plete and absolute. And the sole sufficient condition of 
receiving it is faith, But the greater the glory of the light the 
darker the shadow which it casts. The broad offer of com- 
plete salvation has ever to be accompanied with the plain 
warning of the dread issue of rejecting it. Just because it is 
so free and full, and to be had on such terms, the warning has 
to be rung into deaf ears, ‘* Beware, thercfore.’’ Hope and 
fear are legitimately appealed to by the Christian evangelist. 
They are like the two wings which may lift the soul to soar to 
its safe shelter in the Rock of Ages. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Points of Paul's First Recorded Sermon 


OURTEOUS, affectionate, to Jews and God-fearers, sal- 
vation. 

2. Jews ignorant of Scriptures, though hearing them read 
every sabbath, slew Christ finding no cause of death. 

3- God raised him from the dead, and provided witnesses. 

4. The Second Psalm, etc., fulfilled by this resurrection. 

5. Therefore all God’s great promises made to our fathers 
are now fulfilled for the first time im their fulness to us his 
children. This good news, even the remission of sins, is pro- 
claimed to us. Beyond all that the law of Moses could do for 
us is done for every one by this great consummation of the plans 
of the ages. This gospel was a great advance on Mosaism. 
Paul declared the spirituality of the new kingdom. It had to 
do with soul states, not civic states. 

6, “‘ Justified ’ (v. 39). We here meet this pivotal word 
of the Pauline theology for the first time. Paul derives eleven 
other words from the pure dikaion, or absolute right, and so 


covers the whole field of righteousness as it appears in the mind . 
of God and man. The gospel is no narrow thing. 

This was emphatically a scriptural! sermon, a gospel sermon, 
a strongly reasoned sermon; there were no euphemisms 
about sin, no omission of terrible warnings (vs. 40, 41), and 
therefore no lack of glorious results (v. 44). 

We may succeed by a close study of what has been successful, 

University Park, Calo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


O US is the word of this salvation sent forth (vv. 26). 

* That, too, we must say. Like the proffer of this sweet 
springtime, with its soft airs, fresh verdure, spangling of 
flowers, songs of birds, is the proffer to us of the word of this 
salvation. This proffer surrounds us, appeals to us, solicits 
us, in open Bibles, in Sabbath bells, in sanctuary services, in 
Sunday-school teachings, in family altars, in Christian parents, 
friends, companionships, in ways as multiplied as. the minis- 
tries of the spring. If we reject the word of this salvation, it 
cannot be because we have had no opportunity to accept the 
word, : 

Because they knew him not, wor the voices of the prophets 
which are read every sabbath (vy. 27). The strong implication 
is that they knew him not, not because they could not, but 
would not. Ignorance is not always an excuse. If we know 
not duty because we will not know it, though we could have 
known, ignorance is added condemnation. Do you remem- 
ber Christian and Hopeful’s warning song to Ignorance ? 


‘* Well, Ignorance, wilt thou yet foolish be, 
To slight good counsel, ten times given thee ? 
And if thou yet refuse it, thou shalt know, 
Erelong, the evil of thy doing so. 
Remember, man, in time ; stoop, do not fear : 
Good counsel, taken well, saves ; therefore hear. 
But if thou yet shalt slight it, thou wilt be 
The loser, Ignorance, I'll warrant thee.”’ 


Fulfilled them by condemning him, God will make even 
the wrath of man to praise him. Unwittingly, evil men are 
under tribute to God, The awful Inquisition §urned and 
buried alive in the Netherlands, but it at the same time nerved 
those heroic Dutchmen to stand out against papal and Spanish 
oppression until at last they achieved their freedom, and out 
of their freedom, civil and religious, was born our own. The 
eternal years belong to truth, The condemnation of Jesus 
was the believers’ release from condemnation. Do not de- 
spair. God shall never be brought to disappointment or 
defeat. 

And laid him in a tomb (v. 29). A good while ago I was 
making a horseback journey in the far Northwest: I was 
often a hundred miles away from any settlement. I was fre- 
quently entirely separated from my companions, But, though 
the country was wide and wild, there was no need that I lose 
my way, for before me the trail stretched on, and I was cer- 
tain that, keeping my horses’ feet in that, it would bring me to 
camp and rest. I used to say to myself, as I rode along: 
** See that trail? Somebody has been here before.’’ It was 
a great comfort. Somebody had been there before. The 
tomb and all it means is, as yet, an unknown country to us, 
But we need not fear it, or think we shall miss our way, 
The Lord Jesus himself has been in a tomb. 

Now no more to return to to-ruption (v. 34). That means 
that death shail never have again empire over him. I would 
advise you to hold your thought strongly and steadily to the 
post-resurrection side of our Lord’s life. There is wonderful 
help in it. Passing into death, our Lord passed through it, 
never again to suffer it. He is death’s victor. So you are 
always to think of him as in the utmdst sense alive, never as 
one who has been, but as one who is. Put faith im a living 
Christ. A living Christ can give you present help. 

After he had in his own generation served the counsel of 
God (v. 36). That is the only chance we shall have to gerve 
it, in any direct way,—in our own generation. And thé on- 
ward march of our geneyotion is very swift. Do your utmost 
now. I have read of a picture of a monk ‘writing furiously, 
And the legend was that he had been permitted to come back 
from the other world to this for a little while, and now the 
monk was so furiously writing to catch up to what he ought to 
have done and written while he was in this world. But that 
is only legend. The fact is, nobody comes back. What you 
leave undone must stay undone. Seize your opportunity in 
your own generation. It does not open, for this world, any- 
where else. 

Every one that believeth is justified from all things (¥. 39). 
When God forgives, he forgives completely. There is no 
least and last fringe of sin left unforgiven. The last penny of 
our debt is paid. The cry of victory from the cross was, “It 


is finished.’’ The last inch of needful sacrifice for us our 
Lord traversed, Glorious truth,—being forgiven, I am justi- 
fied utterly. Let this truth gladden me, and let it spur me to 


grateful service ‘for such @ Saviour, 
Philadeiphia. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D: 


F COURSE, all that Paul said to the Jews in Antioch is 

not given us in this lesson. Paul was a long preacher, 

and what we have here is only the bare outline of his sermon, 

What he was aiming at was to convince the Jews that the man 

whom their rulers in Jerusalem had condemned to death was 

the Messiah whom the prophets had so long foretold, and that 

this was proved by the resurrection of Jesus from. the dead. 

’ | He showed them that this very resurrection had been predicted 
by David, who was one of their own accepted teachers. 

There is no narrative in this lesson, so the teacher will have 

to take up one or two of Paul’s sayings, and enforce them on 
the class. That to which I would call especial attention is 
found in verse 27. He there says that the rulers in Jerusalem 
who heard the prophets read every week in their gatherings, 
had done that which was wrong in condemning their own 
Messiah. Was not this a strange and most lamentable pro- 
‘ceeding? They knew, for example, where the King of the 
Jews was to be born, for, when Herod asked them that question, 
they were not at a loss fora reply. They said, ‘‘In Bethlehem 
of Judea : [for thus it is written by the prophet.’’ It was not 
for lack of opportunity to know of him that they dealt with 
him as they did. It was simply because their wicked hearts 
did not want to have such a man to rule over them, that they 
rejected him. They were worldly and ambitious, and he was 
Spiritual and lowly, and that did not please them. Then, when 
he denounced their sins, they got angry, and made up their 
minds that they must get rid of him. 

Now we wonder at their conduct, and condemn them for it. 
Yet we had better be on our guard lest we fall under the same 
condemnation, of knowing that which is right, and yet going 
ahead and doing that which is wrong. Is not the Bible read 
every week in our churches and Sunday-schools? Is it not 
carefully explained, and are we not taught it by faithful teach- 
ers? Yet, of the millions of scholars who to-day will read the 
Word of God, very many are not obedient to its precepts. 
Are we not told to ‘‘ remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy ’’? and yet do all who have memorized the fourth com- 
mandment keep it? Where is the scholar who has not 
learned ‘Children, obey your parents?’’ and yet it is not 
hard to find many children who disobey each day. 

What does this mean, except that we are just like those 
to whom Paul was preaching, so many years ago, and that we 

_deserve the same condemnation ? It may be very easy to 
throw stones at the men of eighteen hundred years ago, but 
we should see to it that we have the right to throw even a 
Single stone, lest we ourselves be condemned for the same 
sins as they indulged in. Look out, then, lest the words with 
which Paul closed his sermon on that day apply to us as well. 
* Beware therefore, lest that come upen you, which is spoken 
in the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish,’’ 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


yg Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1097. 
A leaflet amplajsing the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a le class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
rennent. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepa list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 

School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
; iter. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the 


Soypeed ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed. 


(Acts 13 : 13-52.) 
I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

Read over Acts 13: 13-52. Then reread slowly, noting (1) 
the long journey from Perga on the seacoast to Antioch of 
Pisidia ; (2) the opportunity for preaching to Jews which the 
customs of the synagogue afforded ; (3) how Paul in his ad- 
dress emphasizes the unfailing divine guidance for the chosen 
people ; its culmination in the sending to Israel of Jesus as 
the predicted Messiah; and (v. 39) the supplanting of the 
former order of things by his divine grace ; (4) the cordial 

“reception of the address (v. 42); (5) the arousing of Jewish 
hostility on the following sabbath (vs. 45, 46); (6) the dra- 
matic result (v. 46); (7) the work throughout the whole 
district (v. 49) of which Antioch was a center; (8) the ex- 
pulsion of Saul and Barnabas from Antioch. 

Ti. Torics ror Stupy anp Duscusston. 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of thewlass.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Rar. ay, 89-107, 130-145 ; ‘* Church in Roman Empire,” 
16-67; Farrar, chapter 20; Stifler, 117-123; Lumby, 160- 
169; Maurice, 197-211; Plumptre, 208-221 ; Vedder, 86-88 ; 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Stalker, 80-83; Vaughan, 276-296; Thatcher, 121, 122; 
Tayler, 109-127 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 6. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. The Journey from Perga to Antioch. (1.) Estimate the 
length and the difficulties of this journey. Would 2 Corin- 
thians 11 : 26 apply here? [Riddle: J 1. Geikie: J 3. Ew- 
ing: § 1.] (2.) Why should Paul and Barnabas have left 
Pamphylia for the inner provinces? Ramsay, 90-93; Farrar, 
202 [Geikie: { 2]. 

2. The City of Antioch in Pisidia. (3.)-Gather up facts 
about this city, its central position, its variety of population, 
its importance as the center of a Roman ‘‘ region,’’ its signifi- 
cance as one .of a series of Roman colonies [Geikie: § 4. 
Ewing : § 3]. 

3. The Synagogue. (4.) How was the synagogue and its 
service so well adapted to the purposes of Paul and Barnabas 
wherever they went ? [Geikie :  5.] 

4. Pauls First Recorded Sermon. (§.) Should we regard 
Luke as giving an exact report of this sermon, or a brief sum- 
zaary of it? (Schauffler: § 1.] (6.) Try ‘to show, from the 
subject of the sermon, the development of it, and the audience, 
why it should have produced such a marked effect [Warren : 
6 § 2). 

5. The Jews of the City. (7.) What seems to have been 
the reason for the outburst of Jewish opposition ? (v. 45.) 
Was it the teaching (v. 39) ora feeling of jealousy at its won- 
derful effect, or a realization of its ultimate consequences in 
putting Gentiles on a par with Jews? Ramsay, 141-44 [Out- 
line Studies : [ 1]. 

6. The Campaign in Antioch, (8.) How much time may 
we allow for the events of 13 : 14-51? Should we, with Ram- 
say, consider that verses 44 and 49 require about three. months, 
August to October inclusive? (9.) Is it reasonable from 
14 : 21-23 to infer that a Gentile,‘‘ church ’’ was formed at 
Antioch before the expulsion? > 1 

7. The Departure. (10.) What combination of influences 
forced the missionaries to depart? (11.) Why were they 
apparently able to return to Antioch again after atime? Ram- 
say, 105. 

Ill. THe LeapING THOUGHTS. 

Every step of the journey described in this section was de- 
cided apparently by circumstances,—the journey to Perga by 
convenience, the departure to Antioch by the sudden illness 
of Paul (so Ramsay), the broad work at Antioch by the wide- 
spread interest manifested, the work elsewhere by the zealous 
opposition. Does Luke relate them as a series of accidents? 

Ifow true it is that factionalism of any kind is blinding to 
the truth! 

Wilful opposition to a willing offer merits its withdrawal. 

The gospel has often been indebted for its progress to the 
blind antagonism of its adversaries (Taylor). 
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OAS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
s 

THIS department the use of note-books kept by each 
scholar has often been advocated. This quarter’s les- 
sons and the next form such a history of the life and work of 
Paul that each scholar might make his own outline from week 
to week, preserving these books to submit to the teacher at the 
time of review. Scholars who do this will have formed a taste 
for reading some of the choice volumes of Pauline literature. 
Where did Paul and Barnabas preach in their first foreign 
mission work? From what port did they start on their first 
sea voyage? Across what island did they go from east to 
west, carrying the gospel? What was the miracle at Paphos ? 
For what sin was the judgment sent upon Elymas the sor- 
cerer? Most of the miracles recorded were works of mercy 
or help. Some were of ‘reproof or punishment, and this of 
blindness suddenly sent is one of those. But there was mercy 
even in that, for it convinced the governor of the power given 
to Paul, and that his words were true. The blindness was for a 
time, but we are not told if the sorcerer repented or believed. 
The Journey.— When the missionary company left Paphos, 
they sailed away from the beautiful island of Cyprus, the home 
of Barnabas when a child,—for he had been born there. After 
a long sea voyage, they landed at Perga, a city on a river 
about seven miles from the sea. It was in midsummer, 
and their way lay to the north, where in winter the roads 
would have been snowbound. (Use map.) At Perga, John 
Mark left the others, and went back to Jerusalem. Paul and 
Barnabas traveled on to Antioch in Pisidia. This Antioch, 
though of the same name as that in Syria, was a very different 
place. It was in a mountainous part of the country, and on 
the way there they found the “‘ perils of robbers, in the wilder- 
ness,’’ and the barren, rocky way they went to reach the cities 

where they taught the gospel to the rude, lawless heathen. 
Paul’s First Recorded Sermon.—Whose sermon, preached 
on the day of Pentecost, is given in Scripture? Who preached 
before the council of priests, elders, and scribes in Jerusalem, 
and was cast out of the city and stoned? We have few ser- 
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mons given in Scripture. We have many of the sayings of 
Jesus, but only one sermon of his. What is that called ? 
We have more of the addresses and speeches of Paul than of 
any other of the New Testament characters.. The people of * 
Antioch were not all barbarians, for Paul and Barnabas found 
a Jewish synagogue, where they went on the sabbath and sat 
down among the people. -They heard the reading of the Old 
Testament Scripture, and then the ruler of the synagogue 
asked if they had any word to say tothe people. Speakers in 
the synagogue usually sat and talked, but Paul stood up, and 
beckoned with his hand for the people to listen. Paul went 
over the history of the Jews from the time the Lord led 
them out of Egypt, showing how he cared for them in the 
wilderness, gave them a king when they asked for one, and 
then raised up David to rule over them. All this they knew 
and believed. But Paul went on, telling them of the promise 
God made and had fulfilled, that he would sendin the line 
and family of David a Saviour, Jesus. Then he applied the 
sermon to them, Paul was a Jew, and he could call them 
brethren, children of Abraham, as he said, ‘‘ to us is the word 
of this salvation sent.’’ He fearlessly said that the Jewish 
leaders at Jerusalem had condemned and put to death the 
One sent to save, and thus had fulfilled what had been fore- 
told. He told of Christ’s death, his burial, and resurrection. 

Glad Tidings.—Paul told them that he and Barnabas had 
come to declare how God had given to them his great mer- 
cies ; that, though Jesus had died, and been buried as David 
was, yet Christ, had been raised up, and had been seen by 
witnesses in Jerusalem and Galilee. . 

Unto you the Forgiveness of Sins. —Again he called them 
brethren, _ With pity for their ignorance and Christ-like love 
for their souls, Paul tried to make it very-plain that through 
Jesus Christ, who died on the cross and rose from the dead, 
they might receive forgiveness or remission of sin. Remission 
is as if a debt was charged against a person, but another paid 
the fine, and the charge was rubbed out. “Paul told them that 
by the law of Moses they could not be counted just, as if they 
had never broken the law, but only could be justified by this 
sinless Saviour, whom God had given. 

All that Believe.—Paul made it very plain, this offer of sal- 
vation to the Jews, the chosen people, but he left the offer of 
salvation free to all. In this far-off age, centuries since Paul’s 
missionary sermon, the same offers of salvation and forgive- 
ness of sin stand open to every one, 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


CCORDING to modern methods of teaching by likeness 
and difference, we are always expected to use, with the 
youngest children, contrasts as striking as possible; for they 
cannot perceive minute differences in things or events which 
are alike in kind. To the children there will seem to be a 
good deal of sameness in these lessons upon Paul’s missionary 
journeys. Many a point used to teach the difference in atti- 
tude of Jew and Gentile toward the preaching of Paul, while 
obvious to older children, will be a sealed book to these little 
ones. 

We have hitherto been careful not to confuse them by the 
use of such words as ‘‘ Jew,’’ ‘‘Gentile,”’ ‘*Greek,’’ ‘* Ro- 
man,’’ etc., but we have to make a sort of compromise to-day 
with our (primary) consciences in handling this lesson and 
preparing the way for the next, because our points of contrast 
are to be found in the reception of the word by Jew and 
Gentile. 

Continuing the story of Paul on his missionary journey, we 
first trace by a line on our maps his course from Perga to An- 
tioch in Pisidia, The class will scarcely remember the name 
‘* Perga,’’ and probably by next week will have forgotten the 
new name ‘ Antioch ;’’ but this is surely of slight impor- 
tance, —at least until the children can name the state and city 
in which they live,—if they get the idea of the purpose of 
Paul’s journey, and gather some idea of mission work in gene 
ral. In trying to teach geographical names, we have to re- 
member that many of our children give their address as 
**Mama’s house,’’ and a description of their travels as going 
from ‘‘ this place ’’ to ‘‘ one other place.’’ 

Here in Antioch (using map, as suggested last week) Paul 
and Barnabas saw a church (synagogue), and went there on 
the sabbath to join the worshipers. 

Teach: Paul’s heavenly message was for all men, but he 
would give it first to those who had a church and read the 
Bible, for he knew that they expected the Christ, and were 
watching and praying that this Saviour might come quickly. 
To them Paul and Barnabas would announce, ‘‘ Our Saviour 
has come at last!’’ How would they receive the news ? 

In Antioch (again using maps) most of the people prayed to 
the sun, moon, stars, etc. We introduce the word “Gen- 
tile’? now, and get in our contrasts. They built splendid 
temples for their gods, but were never allowed to set foot 
inside a ‘‘real church,” though they might, if they liked, 
come into the yard (Court of the Gentiles). 
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Questions for-discussion ; What about allowing heathen to 
come into our church? God is the Father of how many 
people? Show here that some of the best friends of the 
church of Christ kave gone to the ends of the earth so that the 
heathen might share our church homes. 

Paul and Barnabas, ente:ing the chureh on the sabbath, 
and joiuing in the worship, were asked by the leaders to ad- 
dress the mecting. Paul stoed up, and, beckoning with his 
hand, said, ‘‘ Ye that fear God, hearken.’”” 

The lesson from this point will depend upon the previous 
instruction of the children.. To those who were with us last 
year, who remember their lessoms for the fourth quarter of 
1$96, we can explain that Panl began then and there to teach 
a lessowm about the Old Testament story of the wilderness. 
Next he reviewed with these peaple (who had heard it all before) 
that pert about the land of promise. Then came the story of 
certain kings (mames all familiar to our older children), and, 
last of all, Paul explained to them that through the family of 
King David Ged had brought to them a Saviour. This they 
had never heard, and Panl went on to tell his listeners how 
the people of Jerusalem (turning to map) had treated this 
Saviour, and how God had raised him from the dead. Here 
we must not lose- an opportunity to toueh upon our Easter 
lesson. 

The listeners who heard for the first time that the Saviour 
had come at last, followed the apostles out of the church and 
down the read, longing to learn more, and unwilling to part 
with them. = 

By the next sabbath, when they were to hear more, they 
were abusive, and even cruel, refusing to listen to Paul’s 
words about a Christ whe died for all men, saying that the 
promise was for their peaple only. We pause here to make 
a strong point of our, central thought, “whosoever be- 
lieveth.”’ 

We speak of the Gentiles, as hoping and longing for a share 
in the promise, and tell how they gathered im crowds to hear 
of the man Christ Jesus, who died that all might live. 

Let the children understand that the lesson does not end 
here, éxplaining that Paul and Barnabas were obliged to say 
to the Jews, “ It was uecessary that the word of Ged should 
first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, 

.. we turn to the Gentiles.’’ -How the Gentiles received 
the werd of God is another part of this same story, and comes 
into our lesson next Sunday. ' 

Asa closing thought, and for application, we §memorize the 
text, ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’ 

Northampton, Mass. u% ets 


Se ; 
Oriental Lesson- Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


* PROPHETS, WHICH ARE READ EVERY SABBATH 

Day.”’—It had not always been se. In the earlier 
days of synagogue worship, which originated during the days 
of the Babylenish captivity the beoks ef the law, and certain 
psalms alone, were read im public ; but, during the time when 
the Jews were down trodden by Antiochus Epiphanes, before 
their deliverance by the Maccabees, the tyrant (163 B. C.) 
issued an edict forbidding the public reading of the law. 
They then substituted the prophets in lieu of it. Aifter the 
recovery of ‘their liberties, they still continued the reading ef 
the prophets the law. In the synagogues of the Samari- 
tans the reading of the prephets has never been introduced. 
The ritual of synagogue worship has continued with very 
slight alteration from the Maceabean times to our own day. 
It commences with some short prayers or collects, followed by 
the recitation of the Siena, or Creed, consisting of three 
paragraphs from the Book of Deuteronomy; next come what 
are called the benedictions. Of these there used to be nine- 
teen. The number now is reduced to eighteen ; ordinarily, 
only some of them, about six, are used at a service; most of 
them are rather aseriptions of praise than prayer. After these 
follow some short petitions, then the reading of the law, of 
which seven portions are read, mone consisting of less than 
three verses. The rabbis divided the Pentateuch inte a hun- 
dred and fifty-four sections. If the regulations of the syne- 
gegue are strictly carried out, there should be seven readers, 
—first 2 priest, then a Levite, and five laymen. Next comes 
the reading of the prophets, generally three portions, followed 
by the sermon. Fer both: these an interpreter should stand 
beside the reader or the preacher, if he uses the Hebrew, to 
interpret. A short time is then allewed for questions or criti- 
cisms on the sermon. The partiug Messing is always given 
by a descendant of Aaron, if such be present. 

“ AS Fr is WRITTEN IN THE Secoxp PSALu."’—The later 
rabbis often legked upon the first psalm as an introduction to 
the whole beak, and say that there are eighteen benedictions 
correspouding to the number of psalms up to the twentieth. 
“* But if any one says to thee, *‘Phere are nineteen,’ ”’ says the 
Targum, “thou shalt reply, * Why do the heathen rage ?? is 
net one of them."’ Paul's address shows that this is a later 
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conceit: The older rabbis invariably refer this psalm to the 
Messialk. - But the later teachers reject this interpretation, and 
the Targum, written after the promulgation of Christianity, in 
the third or fourth century, denying that the Messiah is the 
Sen of God, paraphrases it, ‘‘ Thow art beloved by me, as a 
son is by his father.’’ 

The College, Durham, England. 


od 
By the Rev. William Ewing 
PavuL at ANTIocH,—‘* Pisidian Antioch,’’ represented to- 


day by the modern Yalovateh, on the southwestern slopes of 
the Sultan Dagh, was built, like its namesake on the Orontes, 
by Seleucus Nicator. Under the Romans it attained its 
greatest importance in the early days of the empire, when it 
was chosen as the base for operations in bringing the neighbor- 
ing territory into subjection. As a “colony’’ it rendered 
effective service by helding im check the wild tribes, the 
‘*Dbarbarians ” imhabiting the. Pisidian wplands to the south. 
Originally it would have been correctly described as a Phrygian 
city, but, in order to distinguish it from the comparatively 
unimportant town which bere the same name, lying on the 
Meander between Phrygia and Caria, it was said to be “on 
the side of Pisidia.’” The Roman colonist would have scorned 
to identify bis city even in name with ignorant and savage 
mer whe held the mountains between hint and Pamphylia. 
Gradually, however, the name Pisidia crept over all the coun- 
try lying between this tract and the province of Asia, and it 
became customary to speak of “ Antioch ef Pisidia,”* to pre- 
vent confusion with her Syrian sister. A hint of the route fol- 
lowed by the apostles in their journey from Perga may be 
found iu the name Kara Paolo, locally given to the ruins of 
Adada, some fifty miles south of Antioch. “Paelo’’ is the 
native modern pronunciation of ‘‘ Paul.’” 

PROPHETS WHICH ARE READ EVERY SaBspBaTH.’’—The 
order of reading in the synagogue was as follows: After 
prayers a portion of the Torah was read. At first these five 
beoks of Moses were divided inte a hundred and fifty-three 
sedarim, and it teak three years to read them through. At a 
later time another division was made, that which now obtains 

“im our Hebrew Bibles, reducing the number w fifty-four, so 
that the whole might be read in one year. When the Torah 
had been read, translated, and explained, them a portion from 
one ‘of the prophets set for the sabbath was read, and trans- 
lated three verses at 2 time. This was called Aaphtarch, from 
platar, to set free, or dismiss, as bringing the service to a 
clese. It is ta be noted that the Aaphtarak read by Jesus at 
Nazateth (Luke 4 i 17) has now disappeared fram the sepi- 
taveth. Paul here quotes from Deuteronomy 1, so proba- 
bly that section of the Torah had beem read, It feli te be 
read on the forty-fourth sabbath of the year, and that was 
about the end of July or beginning of August. We have thus 
a hint of the time when Antioch was visited. 

**To Sex CorrvuptTion.’’—Embalming and other arts for 
preserving the body declare the ancient herror, shared by the 
Jew, of the process of decay. Im Palestine } met with « curi- 
ous superstition among certain Jews. They believed that « 
man buried im the valley of Jehoshaphat would never “see 
corruption,”’—the body would he preserved intact, for the 
return of the spirit at the day of judgment. 

Edgtaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


Per the Teacher 


EVIEW.— Who were the first missionaries? What chugch 

ordained them? Where was the first missionary 

journey? With what opposition did it meet? With what 
success? Whither did the apostles go next ? 

2. THe Messram (Acts 13: 14-25).—Where did Pani begin 
his missionary work in Pisidia ? In what building-did he preach 
his first recorded missionary sermon? Why was he invited to 
speak? Why did he begin with a review of Jewish history? 

3- RejEcrep By THE Jews (vs. 26-28).—What did Paul 
gain by addressing them as “men and brethren ’*? What 
shows that he ineluded in his address the Jewish proselytes ? 
To what salvation did Paul refer? How could he be abso- 
lutely certain that it was meant for all to whom he spoke? 
What reasons did Paul give why the Jews killed Christ ? 

4. Risen From THE DEAD (vs. 29-37).—Why did Paul 
insist so strongly en the fulfilment of propheey by Christ’s life ? 
Why did be always emphasize Cheist’s resurrection? To what 
psalms did he refer? How did he preve that in those psalms 
David did not refer to himself? 

5. Your Savrour From Sin (vs. 38, 39).— What did Christ 
himself say about God’s forgiving sins? (Matt. q: 6, etc.) 
What is it to be “justified’*? Why do all men need this? 
(Kom. 3: 23.) Howde some men tryto get rid of sin with- 
out Christ? (Gal. 2: 26.) Why de they fail? (1 Cor. 3: rr.) 

Por the Superintend=nt 

5. Where is Paul preaching in to-day’s lesson? 2. Tomen 

of what race? 3. Whit great charge does he bring against 



























































the Jews? 4. But what great blessing can they get from this 
Christ they have sisim? (Golden Text.) 5. And if Christ 
could save them, to whom must we go to save us from our sins ? 
- 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, Where did Paul preach this first reported missionary 
sermon ofhis? 2, About whom washe preaching? 3. What 
did Paul say was the cause of Christ’s being condemned? 
4. What proof did Paul, gives of Christ’s resurrection? 5. 
What great blessing did Paul say his hearers could get from 
Christ? 

Boston, Mass. 


May These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed. for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 2032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


FOUR CHOICES. 


| 1. GOD 


THE JEWS 
ao GHOSE 2 


4. WY CHOICE. 


CHOOSE YE THIS DAY. 


——_-—_--—__——_ - 











JESUS IS THE WAY. 


SALVATION wis Pnenres. 





I$ RESENTED. 


POR THERE IS NONE OTHER NAME, 





| 
Trenton, N. J. 





Le 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘‘ Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.’ 
“Salvation ! oh; the joyful sound !"' 

“Come, sing the gospel’s joyful sound."’ 

* At the cross, at the cross.'' 

“ Dewn at the cross where my Saviour died.”’ 
" By faith the Lamb of God I see."’ 

‘Though your sins be as scarlet.” 

‘*] will praise him, F wil! praise bim.”’ 


SAS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS discourse ef the Apestie to the Gentiles is of interest 
as a positive presentation of a truth which elsewhere he 
states rather on its negative side. It is of great importanee as 
shewing how different lis attitude toward Judaism from that 
ef the unknown author of the Epistle to Diognetus (of the second 
or third cemtury) and that of Marcion the heresiarch (A: D, 200), 
They inelined to the view that Judaism was but one among 
the many false religions which the gospel came to overthrow, 
Marcion represented himself as a disciple of Paul in maintaining 
this, and ‘‘edited ” Luke’s Gospel in“ccder to bring it into 
conformity with his opiniens. Paul enters his caveat more 
than once against any view that would deny to Israel its unique 
place among the nations, especially in Romans 3: 1-3 and 
IE: 1-31. He here addresses himself te the Jews. as the elect 
people, as the first and favored spectators of the Incarnation, 
as the first called to partjcipate in the Kedemption. It was 
the Messiah promised to their fathers who had come to the 
children. His divine-human life had been transacted amid a 
Jewish envirenment. [Tis message had been in great part an 
appeal to the things most surely believed among them. He 
had ‘‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’’ as required by the law ef. 
Meses, and even by the newer conceptions of religious duty 
that had arisen in later times. He had commanded them to 
obey the scribes and Pharisees im the matter of required eb- 
servance, because they sat im Moses’ seat (Matt. 23:2). He 
had lived and died a leyal son of the Hebrew nation, and 
from its sons he had gathered that first church which was to 
expand imto a world-wide fellowship of mankind. In him, in 
fact, was fulfilled the destiny of the Jewish nation, to beeome 
the center of a wider brotherhood, to which the nations sheuld 
be gathered. 
The apostle is obliged here to sunder these members of the 
nation, in his appeal, from “* them that dwell in Jerusalem,”’ 
who had instigated and consented to the murder of the Messiah. 
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But the nation as a whole shared the guilt of 
that act, because done by its responsible rep- | 
resentatives. For that the kingdom was to be | 
taken from it, and given to others. But those | 
who sundered themselves from the wicked | | 
rulers, by accepting what they had rejected, 
would ‘escape in great measure the calami- | 
ties about to fall upon the nation. Elsewhere 
he looks beyond these calamities, and predicts | 
the restoration of the nation as such through 
its conversion to the gospel. 


Philadelphia. 
XA 
Lesson Summary 


N HIS first missionary journey Paul has 
come to Antioch in Pisidia, He there 
attends the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and, when opportunity offers, rises and speaks. 
By a well-stated summary of Jewish history 
he leads up to Jesus as the seed of David 
and the Saviour of Israel. This way of sal- 
vation he urges on his kinsmen, To them 
it is sent, though through ignorance they 
rejected, condemned, and slew the promised 
One. But the sepulcher could not hold him, 
God raised him up. He was seen .of many, 
who bore witness, and declared the glad 
tidings of his resurrection, by which abun- 
dant promise made to the fathers is fulfilled 
‘to the children. What failed of fulfilment in 
David is literally fulfilled in Jesus. He there- 
fore is the one by whom comes remission of 
sins and complete justification. He is the 
one whom the apostle preaches, and on whom 
all should believe. 


= 
Added Points 


He makes a good step toward gaining his 
hearers who identifies himself with them. Not 
**to you ’’, (Auth. Ver.), but ‘‘to us’’ (Rev. 
Ver.), is the potent phrase, 

At religious centers, and in religious lead- 
ers, the densest religious darkness may be 
found. The true light only truly lighteth men. 

Men slew Jesus, buried him, sealed the 
,tomb. ‘ But God raised him from the dead.’’ 
Against God, is certain defeat. With God, 
is certain victory. 

**We bring you good tidings,’’ said the 
Apostle. Are we like him?’ Are our tidings 
good, and do we éring them to the perishing ? 

** Remission of sins’’ cancels the old score 
against us. Justification gives us legal stand- 
itg before God. All this Jesus brings. 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
One inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
Other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
fonflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 





Wever guaraticed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
tug for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
Position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
Page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
@isplay. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


After a day’s hard work, take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a delicious drink, 
and relieves fatigue and depression. 
ful tonic. 


' No safer or more efficacious remedy can be | 
had for coughs, or any trouble of the throat, 
than ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


offers an excellent variety of short stories, including 


OCTAVE THANET The Captured Dream. 


An idyl of domestic life. 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS The Edueation of Bob. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD A Guardian Angel. 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE The Lion Tamer. 


- 
A romance of the South. 


A story 


of Washington life. Illustrated, 


A humorous romance. 


’CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Giving the history of Drag-hunting in America. 


Illustrated by C. DANA GIBSON 


~and others. 


A Few Native Orchids 
and their Insect Sponsors 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


English Country-House Life 
intimately deseribed 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





NOW READY! | JUST PUBLISHED ! 


Seconp Epition, revised, 
illustrated, and enlarged, ‘of 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 


Extending from the earliest Saxon translation to the 
present Anglo-American revision. 
By BLACKFORD CONDIT, D.D. 

1 vol., 516 pp., r2mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $2.00. 

Specimens of the various versions are given in chro- 
nological order and original spelling. The important 
part the Anglo-Saxon sagen has axe in the strug- 
gle between the rights of the people and Romanism, and 

¢ literary influence of these versions, are shown. The 
illustrations include portraits of Wickliffe, Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Schaff, and the original frontispiece by Hol- 
bein and the title- -page of the King James Bible. 


Other Books for Bible Students 
and Sunday-School Scholars 
LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. A com- 
mentary r 
CROWNS. Illustrated. An Easter book . 
REMEMBER ME. By Rav Parmer, D.D.. . 


A pengtiful and a ate book to place in the 
hands all commnucic: + vase 


PAmnaan TALKS WITH BOYS. By Joun 
Haut, D.D. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ‘CHURCH 
LIFE. By Joun SrovGcuton, D.D. 
BIBLE STUDIES. 6 vols. By Gzo. F. Pents- 
cost, D.D. Per vol +2 e+ 1,00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Pifth Ave., New York 





Ready May 1, 1897 
IS CHRISTIANITY TRUE ? 


Answers from History, the Monuments, the Brave, 
patyas EXpRrigENce, ond GrowTH oF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Professors Blaikie, S Bayce Dawson, and Doctors 

win W. Rice and A. J. rdon. 


Jamo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Ready May 15, 1897 
GATEWAYS TO THE BIBLE 


A composite book by eminent scholars especially 
valuable as an ~ to Bible stud It contains: Hincs 
in Bible Study, by Cunningham Geikie, LL.D.; Age and 
sreareuen of the Bible, by Prof. A H. Sayce L.D., 
of Oxford; What u% ty egarene Reader Finds in the 
Bible, b Bishc Warren, LL.D.; How to Un- 
derstan: Eavin Ww. Rice, D.D.; and added 
articles b Dr. iller Bishop Coxe, Dr. Schauffler, 
W. E. Griffis, 2 incipal Caven, LL.D., Dr. A. T- 
Pierson, and "others. nny Cloth. 50 cents. 

RICE & HIRST, Agents, ose mer 
1122 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Itlustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. ey are not tures so much 

Word.” —New 
York O. 


“ Of all the aid: aids for the popular stasy of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers THIS Is 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — Zhe ind nt. 


For sale by ail fooheriiors,, yee for 
new illustrated descriptive i. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


Oxford Ma 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 


: Map of St..Paul’s Travels, for the present course of 
essons 
This, with our Maps of Palestine, oun. — 
. will cover all Biblical Geography. 
are accepted authority among students. 
tions sd commendations, odiveea, 


xford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Children’s Dy Exercises 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Exer- 
cises, for Children’s Day, have been carefully 
prepared, under our supervision, and are 
believed to be equal, if not superior, to any 
others yet produced. They are in neat and 
attractive pamphlet form. Words and music 
are in large, clear type. 


The Shepherd’s Call.—Words by 
Julia H. Johnston. Music ke Martin Towne. 
Those who were so delighted with Miss 
Johnston's earlier work, will give a warm 
welcome to “The Shepherd’s Cal.” Se 
authors have “placed their best work u 
this exercise. Each so each recita’ on, 
each concerted i holds Christ’s love 
imprisoned-and with joy that is inspir- 
ing. Price, single. cs copy. 5c.; ten or more 
copies, 4c. each, postpaid to any address. 


Hearts of Gold.—Words by Ida 
Reed Smith. Music by T. Martin Towne. One 
of the most beautiful exercises ever written 
for Children’s a. Instructive, yet enter- 

taining. It has a beauty all itsown. Simple 
to arrange, the et wonderfully attractive for the 
children. ose who have used “Crow 
of Christmas," by the same authors, will 
this fully as satisfactory. Price, single copy: 
yr ten or more copies, 4c. each, postpaid. 


Chaplets for Children’s Day. — 
Words by Fannie E. Newbe Music =. 
Martin Towne. Phy ly f #2 pages. 

and ‘recitations, 
Seueesces pieces and res ses by the school. 
May be used as a complete O Children’s 
service, or taken in part, and combined wit 
the children’s sermon for the day. Price, 
single copy, 5 cents; ten or more copies, 
4 cents each, postpaid. 


David C. Gook PuBLisning Co, 


36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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‘THE OPEN MYSTERY 
A Reading of the Mosaic Story 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of 
‘* Faith Gartney's Girlhood,'' ‘‘ The Gay- 
worthys,"’ etc. r6émo, $1.25. 

In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret 
the Pentateuch so as to enlist livelier and pro- 
founder interest in the Mosaic story. Back of the 
simple narrative she finds deep and helpful sug- 
gestions for our daily life and stimulus to our 
wiser thought. 

Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 





Just Published! PRighteen New Copyright Editions ot the 


Genuine “‘Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
Henry emt? gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





DAINTY PHOTOS. | 


Send us your cabinet photo. with 25 cent money order 
and two-cent stamp for return postage, and we will 
return it with one dozen Dainty Photos. made from it. 

Sample for stamp. C. Pancoast Smith, Burlington, N.J. 


sé DOES YOUR GARDEN G iw ?’’ 

H OW Answered in new 2 -Air 
Vegetables.” {~~ experts. Wie or ok, OP book, 
ask for our on literature on water gardening. Also. 
“ Grasses HEN Clovers 


YA. DREER, Phitadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 
for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 


£125.00 PROFIT i ¥Sex$;" 


ers in 3 
" “85.00 " £3 oe) t ever iy of the year. 
Sache: 3° cents. dross Publis er, Beclen. 
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SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


236 songs, every one useful. roo are 
new, an over 100 are choice selections 
from Gospel Hymns, etc. Mr. Moody 
says it is the best book he ever used. 

Over 150,000 copies already sold. 
An excellent collection for Sunday- 
schools. oung people’s societies, or 
the chur: or payer meeting. /ssued im 

edi 


oun ions of round and 
yd Ss Sus 


100 by express, 
Ganamaalien not pony, $35 30 } each if sent My mail 


Chicago Hone OY. Building 76 ae St., N.Y. 


3 six teen-page 
exercises for 
Buy the Best CHILDREN’S DAY 
The Children’s Day Festival 
Fairest Flower-day 
Glad Spring-time 
10 cents for 3 complete samples. 
Per hundred: $3.50, sogrere ne Pee” postpaid. 


Per dozen: 50 cents, ecitations 
and anthems. 


A. BEIRLY, Pub., 215-225 Wabash Av., Chicago 
Concert Exercises for Children’s Day 


** Voices, No. 20” 


By Burton H. Winstow. Favorites of other years? 
Consider the Lilies; Children’s Day, No. 5; My 
Kingdom, No. 9; Looking, No. 12; Sunshine, 
No. 16. Price: 5 cents each; $4.00 per roo copies, 
Sangfles of any three exercises sent for 10 cents. 
Sent free of postage. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GOD’S GARDEN 


By Mrs. JULIA S. HASKELL 
The main portion of this beautiful service 
is meant for younger scholars.: easily learned 
and wonderfully effective. 
A’ list of other services for Children’s 
Day will be sent on application. 
rice, 5 cts. each, 52 cts. per doz., mailed. 


loa Arch st, JoJo HOO 940 GeeAgo cst. 


, Services, complete with 
en’ S$ new Carols, Recitations 
2, t. Readings, also 
Ladren'S Da Triemehal or sa 

ples of our three ——., JUsT OUT: Triu 


ems No, 2, also: Gospel Hymn Selections forme 
(28 pages), same for —_ voices, (124 


Chicago, 940 40 W. Madison st. New York, 44 E. 23rd st, 
FOR penton al - DAY 
MESSAGE OF GLADNESS 
FRAGRANCE € OF FLOWERS 


Two 5 services of son choruses, epchiaMons 
etc. By J. Lincoln Hall ana Terie Mack. Send $ 
cts. for two samples. $4.00 per Tne For sale by all 
dealers. Hall-Mack Co., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


THE NEW - S. SONG BOOK for 1897. Edited 


b . M¥ERs, 192 pages. Standard size. 
SEED Board cx covers, with utiful nd ons ative 


aan gow aye title. Price, $3.60 Z., OX- 
sOWER Tedate mat ran chat 
The W. W. Whitaey Co., Pubs., Lake St. ; Toledo, O. 


Children’s Day Service 
The Pentecostal Gift Shitty Spice und 
his work, appropriate to current International ai8''s 
sean. Printed in 3 colors. aa by Rev. Rufus W. . 
iller. 100 ey i + 3 ct 
by all tae. C .F —¥ WT sce St., ” Philada. 
id, 35 cents, 
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CHILDREN'S DAY. SERVICES 


oa hes a nak & Woelen Co R New York. 
=e SONGS 3 The Saoast and nd est book 
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viaseraniil Bible Treasury * 


HIS volume constitutes the helps te be 
printed in the various editions of 
Nelson’s new series of Teachers’ Bibles. 
Though it contains more than sever hus-| 
dred pages, it is printed om paper so thin 
that the whole book is barely three-quar- | 
ters of an inch im thickness, yet so epaque 
that the print nowhere shows through in 
such a way as to be trying to the eyes. | 
It is well indexed. The plan is explained 
im the opening ‘‘ Note by the publishers,’ 
and is easily intelligible. 
Besides the preliminary notes, lists, and | 
index, the work consists. of three parts,— } 


namely, the Treasury, the Concordanee, | 
and the Atlas and its lists. The first sec- | 
tion of the Treasury contains general | 


introductory matter, an article on ‘‘ Bible 
Study,’’ by Dr. John Hall ; ene on “Bible 
Study for Sunday-school Teachers,’’ by 
Dr. Peloubet ; articles.on the successive 
English versions, om the names ‘‘ Bible,"’ 
« Scripture,"’ ‘‘ Testament,’ on alpha- 
betical writing. The second section treats 
of the Old Testament, and the third sec- 
tion of the New Testament, each being 
introduced by a linguistic article by Pro- 
fessor J. Rendel Harris. The articles on 





the Old Testament and its several books 
are by Professors Robertson, McCurdy, | 
Davidson, Beecher, and Archdeacon Sin- | 
clair. After the articles on Genesis and | 
_on Esther are inserted articles by Professor | | 
Sayce on the testimony of the monuments 
to the Old Testament. _ The treatment of 
the New Testament and its successive 
books is' by Professors Riddle, Ramsay, 
Dods, and Warfield, and by Principal Ea-| 
wards and Drs. Denney and Chaashess. | 
The fourth section treats of various histori- | 
cal, chronological, and biographical prob- | 


lems, the Old Testament work being by | 


Drs« Sayce, Naville, and S. G. -Green, 
the time from Ezra to Christ being treated 
by J. V. Bartlet, amd the New Téstament 


problems by Messrs. Ewing, Madden, | 


Scott, and Wilson. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh sections treat of the geography, 
the topography, the natural history, the 
antiquities ef Bible lands, and like topics, 
the writers being such men as Professor 
George Adam Smith, Professor Bonney, 





Colonel Conder, and others. The eighth 
section isa brief sketch of the Apocrypha. | 

The Concordance has combined with it | 
an index of subjects and an imdex of | 4 


proper names. It is an advantage thus to 
have the three im one alphabet. This 
Concordance-Index is based on the King 
James Versiop, but it includes the more 
important variations of the Revised Ver- 
sion, and also those proposed by. the 
American Revisers. This is a decided 
excellence. 

The maps were made expressly for this 
volume. They are sufficiently full and 
humerous, and are well selected, and with 
satisfactory accompanying indexes. 

The numerous iflustrations scattered 


° ” © The Tthuistrated Bible igs By re key 


Sir Charles Wilson, K_C.B. Sayce, 
LL.D.; Lieutenant-Celonel RE. “Dr. E. 
Naville; Dr. John Hall ; Professor lis J. Beecher; 
Professor M. B, Riddle; Dr. Ira M. Price; Canon 
Tristram ; Canon Taylor ; Canon Bonney ; Professor 
ames Robertsen ; Lekieesen Simelair; Professor 
us Dods; George Adam Smith ; 

Pen ee nontns Me a —— , FR. S.; 
J.D. Davis; Professor BB. Warfietd ; j.F. 

eCurdy; De. Talbot W. Chambers ; Dr. F. N. Peiou- 
bet, and others. And anew Concordance to the Au 
herized amd and Revised V 






































many pednte 


of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the’simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
teadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the pesi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by these of delicate health 
or unactustoméd to continuous use of a sewimg machine. 


exrer THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


os Offices iu every city in the world ... 


Fimest Tailor-made Waists for 
Qne-half Retailers’ Price 


We hawe thousands of customers in every state whe 
deal with us*by-maii. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. We pay express charges, and will send sam- 
ples free for the — 

Sryvte No. 3, Ultra stylish pures 
light brown Irish Linen Waists, 
collars of same material, or white, 
plaited detachable cuffs, plaited 
front, peed ee yoke back, Our 
ua Sees price, £3. 

Srrvce No. ya. Same style waist 
as Ne. 3. Made of rich organdies, 
new effects, white detachable 







Sovne Nea 4 This ex- 
quisite Waist, imported lxp- 
chable 































prices and fell | 5t? Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 
Pie aged cpplinsiion, THE GREAT CHURCH 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., | fms gu, oh, sn LIGHT 





ting Annuities, Assignee, 


Fer Mr. R. H, COLEMAN. 


Apply at 


FOR SALE 


By the eee yee 5 for Lnsurances on Lives 


It is pumped by water motor, has three manueis. | 225-227 W. Fourth St. 
2326 pipes, and, including pedals, 59 stops. 





money refunded if net satis- 
Style No. 4. factory. Give exact burt 


$2.98, worth $5 measurement and arm 


wren! A LARGE ORGAN) o-oo om 


Built os HILBORN L. ROOSEVELT 


LADIES’ TAILORING MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Church Plans. S.D. Price Balk& Co. Station F, Phila. Pa. 
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The New Help for 
Senior Bible Classes 


OOD words about Professor Sanders’ Bible-class studies are 
Many Bible classes have adopted 
It may be taken up at any 
time, and by any class of senior scholars under the guidance of their 
regular teacher. Just what the course is, and how it makes Bible 
Study more definite, more intelligent, more lasting in results, may be 
tested by this weck’s set of studies on page 266 of this paper. 
You will notice at once some of the advantages as you follow the « 


coming from every direction. 
the course, and are profiting by its help. 


directions of the course, Bible in hand, 
through one week’s article or through many. 
Why not do so with this week’s, looking up 
the Bible references and the comments 
referred to in The Sunday School Times? 
No other references are necessary to a help- 
ful following of this course. 

Specimen copies of the paper will help 


the members of your class to understand the surpassing gain of such 
study under your guidance, and hence the Publishers will be glad to 
send, at your request, enough free specimen copies of any one issue to 


supply each member with a copy. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


.£031 Walnut Street. 


> 
Se es th es SS SS SS oe ae ee Se SS 


Please note that the course and this 
offer are intended for those who would 
ordinarily be called Bible-class mem- 
bers, and for their teachers—not for 
the younger scholars. All teachers, 
however, can profit greatly by follow- 
ing the course. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 24, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


—— — - 
————— = 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates indlude postage : 


gee Copy, one year $1.50 


z. 
copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be sup ied with rf many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates: 
For.any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
ay oy addresses, 1.00 each. 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 


tseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
oon only, and de eames can be written or printed on 
separate pe 


rs. 

pore for a club may be ge (- gent gardy fe 
ual a » At $1.00 each, an partly n a pack- 
to one “yy ot y t cones on. so des! aed. 
for a club should all go to one post-office, 
Ln ia cases where a persion of the teachers of a 
iw their mail matter from one post-office, and 
in the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
a at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
pac may be divided into smaller packages of five 

or more copies each, if desired. 
Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
ter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be inclu in the pack- 














tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
club ae originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
te share of the yearly club rate. : 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
Anal aan Seaaeive at club rates for such a length of 
me ast 


may be required. 
Change Vol Address. ubscribers to whom the 
mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, Can have the address changed at any time with- 
out c . Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred ‘from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
it has over six months to run, When it has but 

x months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 

cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 

subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 

it year —_ 
Mi paper wit! oes oy to any oahonther hayend 
me pel , unless epedla uest. 
for clu invariably be focontlaned at the pene 
of co J subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
early. 
5 copiés of any one issue of the paper to enable 
RE ok ofa acheot to examine it, Pil be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Synday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
ay or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘© ministers and missionaries, 
for one of more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orina 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 


ut bers. 

For Great ‘Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed Uirect from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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A-head of Pearline ? 


Never! Not a bit ofit! 
tion. Probably not one of the many 
powders that have been made to imitate Pearl- 
ine claim to excel it in any way. 
All they ask 4 
same as” or 
they're not even that. 
Pearline is to-day, just as it has been 


That is out of the ques- 
Son. 


is to 
“as good as” 


considered “the 
Pearline. But 


rr from the first; the best thing in the world for every 
kind of washing and clea 


_ Mila 








There are times when the 
variation of a pulse beat 
tells the practiced physician 
whether the scale will go 
down and mean death or up 
and mean life. But suppose 
the medicine he prescribes is 
not the medicine which your 
child is taking, but some- 
thing the druggist thought 
would do just as well! Who 
is going to regulate the bal- 
ance then? A druggist who 
will offer you something else 
when you ask for Scott’s 
Emulsion will do the same 
thing with his prescriptions. 
Get what you ask for! 


ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
LASTIC TRUSS 
is 








ust as a person does with the fin- 
ger. With light pressure the Hernia is held 
securely day and night, and a radical cure in all 
curable cases certain. It is easy, durable, and 
cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 
Lee, 


The old man I fitted 2 years wore 

nid be Sew him last 
worker, 
Yours 


T recetved my truss the 
fay, it I pat it sy 
ticed that 1 bad it on me. 


permanent. 0. G. ‘ 
ted to you if every testimonial used 

by us is not genuine. Address 

C. H, EGGLESTON & GO.. 1250 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other 1,560,056.56 
495,734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. P2ROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Ag?. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 
John S. Gerhard. 


Bargains in Chicago realty that will pay more 
than interest. Amounts from $200 to any sum. 
| Easy payments. ow the time to buy. We give 
you our twenty-five years’ experience. You make 
money—so do we. Write for particulars. 

' B. F. JACOBS & CO. 
| Atwood Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
EUROPE fate is cect end egal purty po 


small 
sonally conducted by Prof. Camis Tuvtwarden, 
| now forming. 3: Pierce Building, Boston. 


Charlies P. Perot, 
ds E. Caen. 
“haries S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 














1S THE THIEF OF TIME; 
YEAR AFTER YEAR IT STEALS, 
TILL ALL ARE FLED.” 


ARRESTS DECAY 
OF THE TEETH 
and prevents their loss. It also 
| cleans them without injury, 
the gums, perfumes 
the breath and imparts a most 
refreshing sensation. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors LONDON 


NEW YORK 
Asample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. EON 


Paleand Thin 


s 
people get vigorous 
and increase in weight 

from 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared fer the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systcms. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02., %, % and 1b. tins. 














tese-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate - each containing 10 per 
cent. 3omatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by ‘lin & Co., N-w York. agenta 
for Fanbenfabrives png eh Bayer w Co., Elberfdd. 





esecesFOR MORE THAN.....- 


hirty-Five Centurie 


elements just as nature stored th: 

grein. a consequence this flour supplies 
6 food it will ild up, repair, nourish 

and sustain the brain, bones, muscles, nerves 

and working tissues of the body. 

5 If Phos 4 r does 

M® send ushis nameand your order 

 wewill see that you are guppited. 

. — fxn made only by the 

‘ NKLIN MILLS CO., 

LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
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“Do not Stammer’”’ 


‘ 
. Officer J. H. Enright, of the State Reform 
> School at Jamesburg, New Jersey, was a stam- 
> merer of the most severe type for forty years. 
+ He was cured in two months at the Philadelphia 
‘ Institute, which is endorsed by Dr. S. Weir 
4 Mitchell, Phila., Pa.; Dr. Horatio C. Wood and 
, . Harrison Allen, of the University of Penna.; 
and Hon. ohn anamaker x-Postmaster 
> Gen., U.S. refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
> publishers of The Sunday School Times. 
a Send for 60 book to the PHrLapEeLrnia 
} InstrruTs, 1053 Spring Garden St. Phila Pa, 
‘ EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 
‘ 


Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 


Applicants for Government Positions 
should seely at once i ar wish to be sure of situations. 
THE TIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
31 East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 
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| nomena of ‘the spiritual life. 
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(Continued from page 269) 
through the volume are mostly from photo- 
graphs of objects of interest, a large pro- 
portion of them being made for this work. 
They give vividness to the pages where 
they stand. 

The fact that the work was done by so 
many different men is not an unmixed 
advantage. The scholarly editor, Dr. 
Wright of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has succeeded remarkably well in 
avoiding tedious repetitions of the same 
facts by the different writers, and has ‘se- 
cured a fairly harmonious view of the 


whole subject. But there aré many con- 


tradictions in details, which may occasion- 
ally prove exasperating to those who use 
the helps. This was*unavoidable, how- 
ever, if the reader was to have the benefit 
of having the work done by such a corps 
of experts. Indeed, it is a good thing for 
one to be made to realize that different 
men hold different opinions. 

Taken altogether, the work is excellent. 
Like some of the other recently published 
Teachers’ Bibles, it illustrates the fact that 
the best biblical work that is being done 
in our generation finds its way to the pub- 
lic through channels of this sort. When 
we are charged with being less given than 
our predecessors to the study of the Bible, 
it is sufficient to reply that such books 
as these are being published, and will sell. 


a> 


Inspiration Considered as a Trend. By D. W. 
Faunce, D.D. (12mo, pp. 251. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. $1.) 


Inspiration is much discussed, but 
never has been defined ; for to define 
anything is to state to what class it be- 
longs, and how it differs from other things 
of the same class. That inspiration is 
not an isolated fact every one sees. It is 
related to the spiritual education of great 
workers, to the spiritual illumination of 
ordinary Christians, and to other phe- 
But there 
has been no adequate study of this genus 


| of facts, and consequently no statement 
f1Jso the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, foma- — 


of the differentia which distinguishes the 
species called inspiration from other spe- 


|cies comprehended under that genus. 


Dr. Faunce gives us a contribution to the 
study of the subject. He starts from the 
northward trend of the magnetized needle 
toward an unseen pole. So he finds in 
the writings of inspired men the proof of 
a trend or drawing of their thought toward 
the unseen spiritual pole. He works this 
out very suggestively in his book, which 
contains much that will be helpful to 
those who doubt the presence of the 
divine element in the Scriptures. Espe- 
cially true and forcible is the appeal to 
Christian experience in its relation to the 
message which the Scriptures bring us. 
But the author rather assumes than shows 
a difference between this trend and that 
which we must recognize in Augustine's 
Confessions, or Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imi- 
tation of Christ, or Baxter's Saints’ Rest. 
In a word, the last word on the subject has 


| still to be spoken. 


or 
—<—~ 


Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. By Robert E. 
Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. (16mo, pp. 249. New 
York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 
75 cents.) 


How these studies have grown into a 
small book the author tells in his Preface. 
Beginning at Northfield, he presented 
these views of our Lord, taken from the 
records of his life on earth, the object 
being to emphasize the real and perfect 
humanity, and thus to strengthen faith in 
his real deity. The further use of the 
material led at last to the publication of 
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dred. years between the exodus and the! the happiness of human beings is very 
| Aeaengple. A vast number of particulaz ques- ’ clearly brought out. 
tions.are discussed, either in the course of Co 









arent Gaenerenere periods, or in P 
appendices, showing th ait tense has ta} Literary Notes and News , 
vestigated such subjects as Egyptian chro- | Many a mother dreads 


nology, Tyrian chronology, the Assyrian The Sundwy- —. coming Sunda ‘ 
and Ptolemean canons, rotary years, lunar | ee pine just + ae 
months, cycles, and the like. With cer- | finds it difficult to invent occupation for 
tain corrections, for which he gives rea-| hey jittle children in a way which seems 
sens, he accepts the chronology of Jose-| reverent and yet entertaining. A little 
phus as trustworthy. The Assyrian! pooklet, How te Make Sabbath After- 
chronelogy, as commonly interpreted, he | noons Profitable and Pleasant for Chil 
regards as im contradiction with the Serip- | geen, sympathetically written by Fanny 
tures, and as, therefore, to that extent| 4 wWelcher, will be found suggestive of 

















































incredible. He justly laments the present | many ways of doing just that which its in aoed Waren fi with : 
vagueness among scholars in regard to the | te indicates. Copies may be had by new and run abso- 
dated events of the Bible, and te sending fifteen cents to Mrs. F, A. Web lutely true. other has such 
himself to have presented 2 chronological | -her Newark, Wayne County, New York. bearings—such workmanship ; 
system that is beth definite and certain. oy oo 
3.. : 
Try it on your Cycle Chain maniinsilinis A novel way of bring- J é 
. : : Still another Waverley,—the famous mode! 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New ¥ook, The Happy Life. By Chaties W. Eliot, 11..D.. Seripture '™& the gospel stories) | io year. Now S60, The cost of new and ! 
ak 3. a pg eg me before the indifferent | expensive auaoery has been saved. J 
—————————————————S= = 2 age rel reader has been presented by F. M. Bar- | Sand for Free Catalogue. " 
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TALL PAPER Bead Betton so fn President Eliot here seeks to show that | ton, of Lakeweod, Ohio, in the shape of a | | 








handsome and border Sd to nearly every ome there are many sources | thirty-two page pesageaet called ‘*Good | a 


of happiness open, apart from special con-| News. By Jobn.”’ [It contains the Scrip- | | 
- . ditiens and irrespective of belief In tent tant ently of vesiows actnes in Chelet's | 
it im a form adapted for the use of Bible) ,esard to a choice of beliefs as affecting! ministry, without indication as to what | 
classes. The gospel facts and utterances | happiness, he would bring these to the | book, chapter, or verse it is from, with | 
are arranged, not historically, but so as to | test of «our fiandamental instincts of honor | titles such as ‘A Voice in. the Wil 
iMustrate the following leading topics :/ and justice,"’ and ‘our ideals of gentle- | derness,"’ ‘“Wouldst Thou be Made 
‘The Early Life of Jesus," «His Plans | ness and love,"” leaving out of the ques- | Whele?"’ and “Go Thy Way—Sin No | 
and Methods of Work,’ «Some Active | | tion any revelation as governing or guiding | More." Of a small pocket size, with an | 
and Passive Traits of his Character,”’ “belief The contribution which the most | attractive paper cover, the booklet is 


‘The Testimony Berne to him by the | common things ef every-day life make to made te sell for a cent a copy: 
Different Relations into which he Came,”’ | aanasnd Pee — 


‘‘Other Extraordimary Characteristics of 


Sissies AS 
Christ, Most Easily Explicable by the | bea £2 or P ~~’ > 
Belief in his Divimnity,’’ ‘‘ His Bearing at eer Fuliy gua rantent Sao 
his Trial and Death,’’ ‘‘The Significance , —eaeeneee, save = ie” Aasigem 
of the Man Christ Jesus.” Mr. Speer Who want their dishes and. glassware clean and glistening, their silver 


gladly acknowledges his indebtedness to ¢nd tinware bright as if new, the floors and woodwork in their homes 
Dr. Bushnell for the leading thought of f 


: clean, as a pim should use 
his studies. Historically this method of LiBE: RY 


apprehending the person of Christ is as 
Wasees PowDER 


old as the gospel story. As the Son of | 

Mary our Lord appeared on earth, and in 

man.~ The little book is devout, thor- It cleans everything in less time, with less labor 

ough, and helpful. For the use of Bible- than any other cleanser. 

siti om HW. JOHNS ASBESTOS 

for his sympathy and giwel asa physical | WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 

athlete and a truly manly man. His own | ONCE TRIED ' ALWAYS USED 
personality gives added force to his words | 53 A & LIQUID PA IN Ss siaisisilaniaiiaieabahid 















































God. His people ever since have been 
most truly under the power of his love, as 
they have believed im him as the God- 
appended. Mr. Speer is widely recog- _THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
nized as the most earnest, efficient, and | Chieago, New York, 
attractive leader of young men in all that | 





so doing revealed himself as the Son of 
class students fitting questions have been It’s economical to buy 4lb. package. 
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Studies whese results appear im this vel 
ume. He is to be congratulated en hav- 
ing been able thus to garner the harvest 
of this long period of investigation. He 
treats of biblical chronology as im seven 
periods,——from the creation to the flood, 
thence to the birth of Abram, thence to 
the exedus, thence to the founding of 
Solomon's Temple, thence to the burning } 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
pt ae a ern on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to bis little ones. is not a memoir, buf a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpfut and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 












a tender and subtle study of real little “ Ne one can read that little beok without scquir- 


souls and hearts."’—/resces Hodgeon Burmett. ing more loving sympathy, more psychical know!l- 

of . ist “a whe has vead i , : ther 

the temple, themce to the Christian era, } man eee yong = a Pale dee ot chikren ssh flaortaas Pench Pencipal of Chi 
thenee to the close of the New Testament. ; Bok, editor The | adies’ Home Journal. cage Kindergarten College. 












As a whole, the dates given agree with Wiustrated. Price, x.25. For sale by booksellers, 
these of Ussher, but with many slight 


variations, and with the adding of a hun | 
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Must India’s Millions Perish? 





The Greatest Catastrophe of the 19th Century now puts Christian Philanthropy to the Test. 





India’s Plaintive Cry. 


THERE'S a cry from distant India ; 

’Tis a bitter cry for bread, 
Hearken to it brothers, sisters ; 

They are starving, dying, dead ! 
gy this cry of anguish reacheth 

‘o the nations far and near; 

And to every heart appealeth, 

As it rings out sad and clear. 


Hasten quickly to their rescue ; 
Hear their bitter cry for bread. 

Ye, who in your homes have plenty ; 
Ye, whom God hath always fed. 
He hath made you but the stewards, 
Of the wealth you now peomnes 

Share it with your need 
It will help you in distress. 


Hasten, now, and make an effort; 
Even though the gift is small. 
God will see your self-denial; . 
He will recompense for all. 
Bitter, agonizing cry, 
in your hearts find swift an answer. 
“We will help them, ere they die!” 
Mas. W. J. Kexxepy in “The Cartstian 0 ” 


SUCH a thrilling appeal as that 
which comes to us from India 
has never before rung in the ears of 
any living man, woman or child. 
¥* *” * 


Unless help comes quickly, ten 
millions of human beings, living in 
the land of famine, must lay down 
their lives after suffering indescrib- 
able agony of body and mind, while 
thousands of millions of bushels of 
ripened grain are almost bursting 
the sorely tried corn-bins in this 
great land of plenty. 

a 


Oh, let all lovers of our gracious 
Lord, who went about doing good, 
measure up to the occasion and the 
opportunity, and contribute liber- 
ally out of the abundance where- 
with God *hath blessed them, in 
this, the darkest hour of India’s 
direst need. May God help us, 
one and all, to do our share! 

* * aan 


Letter from Rev. James Smith. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY AT AHMEDNAGAR. 


THe CHRISTIAN HERALD, New York :—I have 
read with much satisfaction the very full accounts 
‘ou are publishing from week to week of the Indian 
amine. I hope that you will continue to stimulate 
the liberality of American Christians, for the begin- 
ning has hardly yet come. 

I returned to India on January 18th, when the 
famine had been in progress for months, still there 
were only about 750,000 persons on Famine Relief. 
Now there are 3,000,000 receiving Government aid, 

the numbers are increasing by a quarter of a 

million weekly. The cause of this sudden collapse 

the people was their unwillingness to resort to 

poor houses or famine wosks until every resource 
Was exhausted. é 

people were being assured in America that 

never was any fear of famine in Ahmedna- 

a farmer was offe his. son, a year-old, for 

. The price for him was two rupees, or 

‘our cents. may taoee whé know the passion- 

ate fondness of Hindoos for their sons can realize 

what that father suffered before he could part 

with his child. 


‘SELLING HIS CHILD. 


Another child, some five or six years old, was 
brought for sale to Mrs. Bissell. Several times the 
father found a purchaser and a price was agreed 
upon, but when the money was paid over and the 
payer was about to take away his “ property,” the 

r’s affection proved stronger than his neces- 
ties. When he took his farewell embrace, he re- 
his hold on the money till it rolled on the 

und. Then father and son turned away weep- 

. But. hanger is B tes and again a_pur- 
chaser was found an aque affection proved the 
stronger. At last the father could endure the 
of hunger no longer. The child was sold, 

and the money was paid; the father’s grief was 
smothered. The final preparation see to have 
been made. But now the heartrending cries of the 
child at being torn from its parent, moved the 
parchaser to return the child to its father and de- 
mand back his money. As a _ last resort the 
wretched man took the child to the “ Pinzrapole,” 
a large enclosure where pious Hindoos feed super- 
&@nnuated cattle, and there left him to be found and 
cared for by whoever should find him. Other par- 
ents have locked their children up in their houses 
them in the night, \est their cries 

should overcome their resolution. Here they were 
soon found by the police, who found the houses 
utterly strip of everything but those starving 
children, and yet parents love their children, es- 
= their sons, with a passionate tenderness 


find very few parallels in America. 
Yours faithfully, JAMES SMITH. 
Ahmednagar, India, March 12th, 1897. 
Every contribution, however 
small, will be fully and promptly 


acknowledged in the columns of 
Tue CurisTiAN HERALD. 


Still Another Letter. 


From Mrs. FLETCHER, Missionary in India. 
Announcing the death of two 
famine orphan children,she says : 


We have no burial ground of our own, so my hus- 
band selected a spot close by where the Kurkus 
bury their dead. We wrapped his little body in a 
white cloth, and two of our elder om, Ibraim and 
Bandari, carried it on a bamboo stretcher to the 
grave, my husband followi up with pick, shovel, 
etc., as did also a Kurdu who had volunteered to 
go with them carrying a lantern. And there, at 
midnight, by lantern ight the little fellow was 
laid in his grave, the pth of which very much 
surprised our e boys. Would you believe it 
the jackals, which are very plentiful around us, had 
scented the track, and came in numbers right up to 
the verandah where the body had lain. 


PATHETIC DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Our other little one, who was about ten years old, 
I should think, breathed his last near eleven o’clock 
on J ccacemn Saas . Poor boy, he had suf- 
fered very much and we had all learned to love him, 
he was so very patient in it all. Four hours before 
he looked u Tuto my husband’s face with tears in 
his eyes, and said, ‘Sahib, lam going to-day.” We 
spoke to him of Jesus, and that there was no fear 
in death, and he listened and seemed to unders 
us. Miss Stericker sat with him till he died, speak- 
ing.to him of Jesus in his conscious moments; and 
he passed away as one who falls asleep, with his 
hand in hers. As it was daytime many people 
stood around as we laid him out ; among them was 


a Brahmin who had seen him die and who watched 
all closely, but without saying a word. He was 
buried at two in the afternoon. 
We gathered the tvhildren together, and several 
hile all were etanding 
corpse, my husband conducted a simp 


other people came also, and w 
round 


dren, give out of your abundance 
at least enough to save one dar- 
ling baby, and thus keep one 
mother’s heart from breaking ? 
God will surely bless you, and in 
accordance with His promise, re- 


ward you a hundredfold. 
* * * 


Some Sad Famine Experiences. 
By PANDITA RAMABAI. 

I could no longer keep still, and about a month 
ago started off for the Central ap tong coe 
two workers had already been sent who had found 
out by the time I went t there was a large field 
of work for those who wished to do something to 
help the poor sufferers. 

A missionary lady, Mrs. Drynan, of Rajputana, 
accompanied me of the way, to is er some 
children for the ion orphanages of Poona. We 
went to Sohagpur first, and began the work at 
once. We found out from the good a pe there 
that we could not get the orphan children without 
the permission of the Government. So our first 
business was to go and see the physician in charge 
of the Hospital, and the T: ar in charge of t 
Poor House. 

We went to the Hospital somewhat too early, 
about 8.30 in the m ; the doctor was not there; 
but right before that ital were walking three 
little famished, skeleton-) forms, and t' first 

ht of their distress I shall never forget. The three 
children, we found out, were of the mar caste; 

eir er had died some time ago, and the mother 
f the day before. The eldest was a girl 
of t somes. me ppeo nd a 7 five, ges pe 
youngest a y three years of age. ie gir’ 
was protecting herssif from the intense cold with a 





A NATIVE DYING BY THE ROADSIDE SURROUNDED BY VULTURES AND JACKALS. 


funeral service, which seemed to impress many of 


the bystanders. We all united in singing, “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,” then Bandari and three of the 
bigger boys from the famine district carried him to 
his grave, which is beside little Mulu’s. 


* * * 


An Urgent Appeal to Mothers. 


Mothers of America, think of the 
mothers of India! They love their 
children with all the intehsity and 
ardor of affection that fills your own 
hearts, Their little. ones are as 
dear to them as yours are to you. 
The childish prattle of their in- 
nocent baby is music to their ears 
just as sweet as the crowing of your 
little darling is to yourself. And 
yet in far-off India, parched bosoms 
refuse nourishment. Little forms 
become wasted, maternal eyes are 
bedewed with tears, maternal lips 
quiver, maternal hearts are break- 
ing, because famine—no fault of 
theirs—gaunt famine is stalking in 
the land and laying its ghastly 
clutch upon that dear little life 
on which a mother's heart’s love 
is centred. Will you not, because 
of God’s goodness to you, and for 
the sake of those distracted moth- 
ers, those emaciated, dying chil- 


covering of . but the two boys had nothing on 
their bediies. Fheir wrinkled faces, and the ghastly, 
deathlike expression told the story of the terrib 
sufferings they were in. 

All of them were crying for food, and as we 
had no food with us, we could give nothing to 
them. The youngest had sore eyes, and could 
scarcely open them. The poor babe was_sufferi: 
from dysentery—so much So that_his intestines 
been exposed and were almost fa out ; and yet 
he was dragging his miserable y_ through the 
streets in search of food. To add to his misery he 
fell down and hurt his back, frightened at the 
sound of a bullock-cart and the loud call of the 
driver. The blood flowed freely from the inpaces 
part, which was already so sore and painful, but 
there was no one to care for him. He was crying, 
but tears were not to be seen in his eyes. 


HAUNTED TO THIS DAY. 


The agony and dismay I felt at seein 
cannot be teld in words. 


that sight 
I was perfectly powerless 
and could do nothing but cry to the Father to-help 
me. As we could do nothing, we had to harden 
our hearts and turn our steps toward the Poor 
House, where we expected to find the Tahsildar. 


The memory of the toree hittle ones, ially of 
the est child. who, I am sure, could not have 
lived many davs after that, haunts me this day. 


Whenever I think of them my heart is filled with 
indescribable sorrow. I could neither sleep nor 
rest for the thought of them for ay days. We did 
not get the children, though we tried our best. It 
took us such a long time to go and see the officer in 
charge of the Poor House, and by the time we re- 
turned, they had gone somewhere, and no one could 
tell us where they were. I went again to that 
place, made a t search all over the town 
and round about it, but did not find them. Perhaps 
they fainted on their way to the town in quest of 
food, and fell down in some ditch on the roadside 
and died ged pen . The pare have mercy 
upon us all, a ve us repentance for not going to 
help such innocent little sufferers. 


Eleven Thousand Dying Daily. 


Can any words of ours add to the 
intensity of this horrible, ghastly, 
heart-rending ‘description of suffer- 
ing which is now afflicting eighty 
million souls, and threateningly 
staring into the very face of seventy 
millions more. Oh, that every 
Christian Minister of the Gospel, 
tvery Congregation, every Sunday 
School, and every Young People’s 
Society in this beautiful and pros- 
perous land of ours were constrain- 
ed by the love of God to give, and 
give largely and quickly, ere it is 
too late. leven thousand dying 
daily. Was ever war, or disaster, 


or flood or epidemic sc cruel ? 
* 7 * 


A Dreadful Picture. 


The picture on this page is not a 
fancy sketch. Alas, it is but too true 
and drawn by aneye-witness. With 
anxious eye, the dying man watches 
the vultures and the jackals, who, 
the very moment he becomes 
too feeble to. offer resistance, will 
pounce upon him, and in less time 
than it takes to read these lines, 
will leave only his bones to whiten 
in India’s burning sun. 

o * * 


Save, Save or we Perish! 


Who will volunteer to be a life- 
saver in this terrible exigency ? 
Who will give as largely as his 
means may permit to save India’s - 
dying millions? Who can resist 
the heart-rending appeal, ‘‘Give me 
bread, give me bread, of I die,” 
uttered by millions of helpless, 
starving, dying souls? 

* * * 

Let. every community do its 
whole duty; let évery village 
raise a liberal contribution. + Let 
some noble-hearted, generous, god- 
ly man or woman in every congre- 
gation take the initiative and inter- 
est. others quickly, and send their 
addresses to THe CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, that copies of this appeal may 
be promptly forwarded. 

. * * 


Dr. Talmage takes the Field. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage, Miss Marga- 
ret Leitch, and the proprietor of 
Tue CHrIsTIAN HERALD are now 
travcling in Western States plead- 
ing for corn, and the prospects 
are bright for at least three ship- 
loads. The United States Govern- 
ment has very generously placed 
4,000 tons'F REE TRANSPORTATION to 
India at their disposal, but it will 
require money to bring the corn to 
New York, where it is to be loaded; 
and money is sadly needed by the 
American missionaries who are 
doing the grandest work of the 
cencury among the dyisg popula- 
tion of Famine-stricken India. 

* * * 

Address all remittances to THe 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 Bible 
House, New York, in the columns 
of which every contribution, how- 
ever small, will be acknowledged. 


Address, INDIA FAMINE RELIEF WORK, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 Bible House, New York. 


God help poor India. God bless every giver. God bless and multiply the Gifts. 





Have YOU given YOUR share? .“ Inasmuch as ye did It not unto one of the least of these, ye did It not to me.” 





The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advettisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any moacy that they: lose th 
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Have YOU givén YOUR share ? 





party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
ereby. 






